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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, NINTH MONTH 3, 


Yearly Meeting Week 


is a good time to get new subscribers 
for the Intelligencer. Friends of Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois are reminded that 
our rate to new subscribers is $1.50, 
and that any old subscriber who sends 
a new subscriber will receive free a 
copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 
‘‘In Memory of Whittier.’’ 

From the first Conference number to 
the end of next year the Intelligencer 
will be sent for $2.00; from first Con- 
ference number to end of this year, for 
50 cents. Conference numbers on!y, 
30 cents. Bound volumes of Proceed- 
ings, 56 cents. Single back numbers of 
Intelligencer and Supplement, two 
cents. Address Friends’ Intelligencer, 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


OUSE, FURNISHED, FOR RENT—For nine 

months or a year at East Moorestown, $65 
monthly. House modern, 8 rooms. bath, lavatory; 
large garden, fruits and berries. Ten minutes 
walk from station. Address No. 70, this office. 


FOR SALE 


SWARTHMORE, PA.—On highest ground near 
College; modern stone house (16 rooms.) Fine 
view, large lawn with ample shade, fruit and 
garden. All city conveniences. Apply on prem- 
ises, 519 Walnut Lane, or 509 Roger Williams 
Bidg., 17th and Chestnut Sts., F. L. Bassett. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 


MILLINERY ues, also Friends’ bon- 


nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


School Supplies 


Wanted at 15th and Cherry Streets, 
buyers for a big stock of school supplies. 

The time is near at hand for schools 
to open and now is the time to place 
orders. 


Mail orders given careful attention. 


WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BooK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED -AT OFFICE OF FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE ExX- 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and care taker of an invalid combined where other 
help is kept. No. 49, this office. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN OF °*0, A 
position with a Real Estate Office. Address 
No. 65, Intelligencer Office. 


ANTED— POSITION BY A YOUNG MAR- 

ried man (a Friend) who has had several 
years experience as bookkeeper and shipping 
clerk. Address P., this office. 


ANTED—FOR A SMALL FAMILY, A 

practical housekeeper (of not less than fifty 
nor over sixty) who understands cooking, sewing 
and the management of servants. Apply by letter 
only, with reference and particulars. Box 202, 
Morristown, N. J. 


ANTED—RELIABLE WOMAN TO HELP 
in family of four children, ages five to thir- 


teen. Address No. 67, this office. 


ANTED WOMAN AS WORKING HOU SE- 
keeper in small family in Philadelphia 
suburb. Address No. 68, this office. 


ANTED- AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 

Friends’ Intelligencer, First month 22nd and 
29th, 1910. 

ANTED POSITION As ‘COMP ANION FOR 

elderly lady, or governess for three or four 
children, by a refined young lady. References 
exchanged. Address Miss L., Saniy Spring, Md. 


ANTED — BY EDUCATED FRIEND POSI- 

tion as matron for institution, school or home, 
stewardess of hotel. Experienced in purchasing 
supplies, and directing servants. Reference. 
Address 126, Upland, Pa. 


ANTED — BY EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

with necessary qualifications, position as 
companion, or to take care of invalid. Address 
W, this office. 

ANTED—BY RELIABLE WOMAN WITH 

experience, position in institution, Address 
S. L, this office. 


ANTED—FURNI*HED ROOMS IN PHILA. 
that will accommodate three women for 
oe Address W., Box 182, Swarthmore. 


ANTED—REFINED YOUNG WOMAN TO 

assist in care of three children as member of 
family, living in private house, New York City, 
winters and in own home in country, summers. 
Salary $35. Address No. 72, this office. 


ANTED—BY YOUNG FRIEND, POSITION 
in family as mother’s helper in Philadelphia 
where she can attend a school of oratory the 
coming winter. Address Salem, Ind., R, R. 9, No. 2. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Two small private parties, Nov. 19 and 
Nov. 26. Six months. Send for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St. Philadelphia 








ANTED—A MOTHER’S HELPER OR A 

nurse to assist in care of two babies and 
child of seven. Other help kept. Will pay well 
for competent help. Address stating experience, 
age. qualifications and references, No. 73, this 
office. 


ANTED-—BY TEACHER OF EXPERIENCE 

position in a school or as visiting governess 
In or near Philadelphia preferred. Address T., 
this office. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
“I” Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TO LET—Second story room, with private bath, 
furnished or unfurnished. Also two third story 
rooms. Corner house near 33rd and Baring Sts., 
W. Phila. References exchanged. Address No. 
71, this office. 


THREE PE RMANE NT BOARDERS DESIRED 
in a Friends’ family. Address W., 3212 Summer 
Street, West Philadelphia. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 
Transient or Permanent Guests. 
Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—a25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, 
52 N. Stockton St., Trenton. N. J. 


Genealogist 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY | 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For Jonger inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement Inserted for leas than twenty 
sents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 
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Competition has become a dominant factor in all trades 
and business to such an extent in the financial world that 
the management of an institution that is to grow and 
succeed, must be alive to the proper requirements and 


demands of its patrons. We observe this in the conduct 


of our business. 


- 


Logan Trust Comey of Philadelphia 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer. 


EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M , Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 


register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. 


Send for manne 


Friends’ Academy 

LONG ISLAND, N. Y, 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

conducted in accordance with the principles of the 

Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, #250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 

Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





Ss. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





eT 


A RIGGS WATCH 


is always a good one. We 
have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 


cheapest is a good, reliable 





timekeeper. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 











Friends’ Central School 


Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELmer BARRETT, Principal 


| Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Setnetes. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa, 





_ EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D., Easton, Pa. 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


603 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beate, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 





The Young Friend’s Manual 
Containing a Statement of some of the 


Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 
and of 


The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 
By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
THIRD EDITION 
Price 80 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 





) 1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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" Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886.) _ 
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FORWARD, UPWARD. 
Look forward, smiling, 
For joyous life is springing, 
The purpling dawn the cold gray mist has riven, 
Across the earth a burst of song is ringing. 
Life’s freighted ships on changing tides are driven. 


Strive upward, smiling, 
Nor dread to dare the climbing 
On rugg’d pathways, stern, deep scarred and olden, 
Above the heights the bells of hope are chiming, 
Their gladsome tidings cadenced sweet and golden. 


On always smiling, 
Spring forward, upward faring, 
Thy flaming crest far gleaming in the light,— 
Faint not, the day’s brief length is onward wearing, 
The turning tide is running to the night. 
MARSHALL PANCOAST. 





INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders on Sev- 
enth-day afternoon, Eighth month 20th, was in 
truth the opening of Indiana Yearly Meeting and 
the spirit of earnestness there evinced, was the 
keynote of the days that followed. A concern from 
Whitewater Quarterly Meeting [Richmond, Pend- 
leton, etc., Indiana,] as to whether the Meeting 
for Ministers and Elders is doing the most possible 
good, resulted in the adoption of our advisory min- 
ute to the Preparative Meetings for Ministers and 
Elders that a part of the time of those meetings 
be given to the study of such subjects as will be 
helpful to all to better understand our Principles 
and Testimonies. 

Two meetings on First-day were reasons of 
spiritual uplift. The thoughts found expression in 
soul convincing utterance and the hungry were 
fed. 

On Second-day we listened to the messages of 
counsel and encouragement from other Yearly 
Meetings and felt the bond of sympathy and union 
was strengthened thereby. 

Our friend, La Vergne F. Gardner [of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.], has been to us a wise counselor 
through all our deliberations and we are grate- 
ful. 

Much interest was evinced in the review of the 
State of Society on Third-day by the introduc- 
tion of papers touching upon the queries or some 
allied subject: these were, “Attendance of Meet- 
ings,” “Devotional Solemnity,” “The Christ With- 
in,” “Higher Patriotism,” “Football,” “Peace 
and Arbitration,” and “Living Within our 
Means.” 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 3, 1910. 


: Volume LXVII. 





The Report of the Philanthropic Committee 
showed that much earnest work had been done 
along the lines of Temperance, Child Labor, Peace 
and Arbitration, Demoralizing Publications, Col- 
ored Schools and Prison Reform. 

Two interesting sessions were held of the First- 
day School Association. In one, the question, 
“How arouse and maintain the interest in our 
First-day Schools?’ in the other two papers were 
presented, one giving vivid description of the Con- 
ference at Ocean Grove, and the other, “The Four 
Gospels.” 

The presence of the All Father was felt in an 
unusual degree in our public meeting on Fourth- 
day and helpful messages found utterance. 

The report of the Friends’ Boarding Home 
showed it to be in a prosperous condition. It is 
truly a comfort and a blessing to many. 

The young people showed a marked interest in 
all the sessions of the Yearly Meeting as was 
shown by the willingness to be of any needed ser- 
vice. 

The Representative Committee was much ex- 
ercised by the condition of affairs in Columbus, O. 
[on account of the street railway strike], and, af- 
ter earnest consideration, brought the subject 
before the Yearly Meeting. A memorial was 
addressed to Governor Judson Harmon, asking 
that he use every effort to adjust the difficulty as 
quickly and peaceably as is possible. 

The half-hour devotional meetings held each 
morning were truly seasons of spiritual strength- 
ening and a fitting beginning for the further du- 
ties of the day. 

With the reports of various committees and dis- 
cussions on Fifth-day the spirit of harmony pre- 
vailed and after the adoption of a minute of love 
and sympathy for the sick and afflicted of our 
heritage, Indiana Yearly Meeting of 1910 stood 
adjourned. 


Selma, O. MARTHA J. WARNER. 


I believe that all men are created equal. I do 
not mean, and the signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence did not mean, that all men are created 
six feet tall with black hair and brown eyes, but 
that they are created equal in their rights before 
God and should be equal in their rights before the 
law. —Robert Cumming. 

In a recent address at Peoria, IU. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS. II. 

London is much too large to even know of the 
existence of an American delegation to the 
World’s Congress of Free Religion; so our party 
of 150, augmented by many English delegates, 
spent our few days there in sight-seeing, shopping 
and recovering from the strenuous life of the week 
preceding. After leaving Liverpool we had vis- 
ited Chester, Warwick, Stratford, Kenilworth and 
Oxford. At the last-named place the party was 
“received” at Manchester College, which is a Uni- 
tarian institution. It was very pleasant to meet 
here our friends, Edward B. Rawson and family, 
who are spending the summer in a charming coun- 
try town a dozen miles from Oxford. 

A very quiet night on the channel and North 
Sea brought us to the Hook of Holland. In the 
few hours of our stay at the Hague we did not 
fail to see the famous House in the Woods, hallow- 
ed as the meeting place of the first Hague Con- 
ference. At Amsterdam there was a reception 
with a musical program at one of the liberal 
churches and a day of sight-seeing. 

It was, however, when we were actually estab- 
lished in our first German c:ty—Cologne—that we 
began to realize that we are actually guests of a 
large and cordial group of religious liberals. The 
special train arrived about three o’clock. At five 
there was a dinner in honor of the visitors, at 
which speeches of welcome, and beer flowed not 
like water here, for it’s hard to get at times, but 
like water at home. The dinner and oratory lasted 
until after seven, after which all repaired to a 
great building in a public park where there was 
more oratory, in German, French and English 
until after midnight. To a group of American 
Friends, hardly knowing any who are not total 
abstainers, it was a most curious meeting, for a 
religious gathering. There were perhaps a thou- 
sand or more people packed into the immense 
room about hundreds of tables, large and small. 
The room was somewhat marked off into sections 
by palms and other plants. The platform was a 
high one set in the midst of the place, with a 
grand piano near by. The speeches were of course 
mostly in German, but with a sprinkling of Eng- 
lish and French. Waiters flew about like bees 
everywhere carrying great handfuls of mugs of 
beer one on every finger and nearly all partook 
freely. Flasks of wine were also in evidence on 
all sides and the popping of corks was an un- 
noticed accompaniment of the addresses. Lunches 
of bread and meat, cheeses, etc., were also served 
at the tables. But the addresses were of the most 
warm-hearted friendliness, and of the most en- 
nobling ideals; and it was evident that the cur- 
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ious background was no more than the normal 
life of the German city. Indeed it seems that 
when a group of Germans sit down at all it must 
be to eat, and drink beer. Dr. Jordan says the 
average consumption of beer has fallen a third, in 
the last decade. It makes one wonder to hear 
that they could drink more than they do. The 
audience thinned out by midnight, but there was 
still a large company to hear the last two speak- 
ers, both Americans, though speaking in German. 
One was Walter Rauschenbusch, widely known 
among us as the author of Christianity and the 
Social Crisis. 

Next day we were all taken in hand by the local 
committee for a delightful excursion up the Rhine. 
Electric cars took us to Bonn, where we had a 
glimpse of the famous University, and then a 
steamboat adorned with American, English and 
Dutch flags received us all and carried us past the 
Dragon Cliff, Roland’s Arch and others of the 
ruins on the splendid hills of the stately German 
river. At Remagen we were landed and a ban- 
quet was provided with the usual German accom- 
paniments. As Remagen is the source of Appoli- 
naris water we were enabled to join in the drink- 
ing without scruples, and the bottles on our tables 
would have shocked the home folks—until they 
saw the labels. There was speaking of a high or- 
der between courses and much enthusiasm. After 
dinner we went yet a little further up the Rhine, 
and then made the whole of the home trip by the 
river—probably the most wholly delightful day 
of the journey so far. 

The next stage of our journey takes us to 
Berlin. JESSE H. HOLMEs. 

Berlin, Eighth month ninth. 


WITH DR. BATTIN IN SWITZERLAND. 


[From home letters.] 

This morning at 7.30, we walked to the station 
and took the express train for Lindau, on Lake 
Constance, the nearest German point to Switzer- 
land. We had planned this trip in order to visit 
several places in Switzerland which we had not 
yet seen, particularly Zermatt, and in order that 
I might see places connected with German Litera- 
Te... 

The ride from Munich to Lindau is one of the 
most interesting in Germany, passing through the 
Allgau region of rich farming and pasture lands. 
The peasant houses are very well built and every 
one we passed was newly painted and in the finest 
of order. The barn is generally under the same 
roof as the house, but sometimes at right angles 
to it. We saw many evidences of the high floods, 
which have done considerable damage to sections 
along the streams. At Lindau we found that 
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Lake Constance had risen about five to six feet 
and the wharves were flooded. We took the 
steamer across the lake to Rorschach.... At 
2orschach we took the train for the Engadine 
region, in the Grisons canton at the eastern end 
of Switzerland. This country was all new; and 
the scenery, which is quite wild, was fascinating. 
At Landquart, the river had torn away the large 
iron railroad bridge, and passengers were forced 
to leave the train and cross by another bridge 
to another train above the river. The gardens 
along the tracks were very pretty, and the rose- 
trees in fine condition; we admired especially the 
large white Frau Carl Druschki roses. 

Above Chur (Coire) the scenery of the Rhine 
and its tributary, the Albula, is magnificent. The 
rivers are lined by ruins of castles, used in the 
days when the merchants passed over the routes, 
and the barons collected tolls. 

(To be continued) 





THE TILLER OF THE SOIL A CO-WORKER 
WITH GOD. 


I fear, if any credence be given to the views 
expressed in the article by Chas. C. Jones, ap- 
pearing in the Intelligencer of Eighth month 13th, 
it will lead into woeful error. In the discussion 
which followed Dr. Nearing’s painfully prolonged 
presentation of the social wrongs and misery, 
which is perhaps all too true, in this discussion 
which the writer contemptuously gibed as “child- 
ish babble,” is to be found, it seems to me, the 
only adequate solution of the unfortunate and 
infamous conditions. The presentation of what 
your correspondent chooses to call “plain facts” 
must be drawn from exceptional cases, very ex- 
ceptional, and does the farming class, as a whole, 
a very great injustice. I was surprised at the edi- 
torial staff for allowing to be printed in the 
Friends’ Intelilgencer such a false libel against 
the noblest profession, and the morally highest 
class of people, as a whole, that can be found on 
this planet. 

It is not true in any experience and observation 
that the farmhand works more hours in the year 
than the city laborer, or at less pay. It is not true 
that, as a class, he is tyrannized over. He is as 
independent and as free as the farmer. The scarc- 
ity of farm labor insures all that, and more. The 
writer, certainly, either through ignorance, or 
though prejudice, gave a very untrue statement 
of the case. 

Now let us bend our energies to the solution of 
the problem of the misery which Dr. Nearing so 
vividly presented. We will find, as I said, largely, 
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in the “childish babble” that was wrought out, 
at white heat, in the spirit of the discussion, this 
solution. 

There are two means to be employed in the ref- 
ormation—education—legislation, or legislation 
forced by education. 

By these means war is being eliminated. First, 
the general mind is being educated out of the 
false glory of war, then follows settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. 

This process must and will be followed in the 
Yeform of our social evils. Our immediate, and 
persistent duty is to educate the common mind 
out of the false glamor and glory of the city’s 
gilded sins. There is not legitimate business to 
be found there, for the great masses of humanity 
that crowd into our modern cities. Their educa- 
tion has been at fault; it has given them a wrong 
concept of freedom, a wrong headway to life. 

Time was when all the professions looked down 
upon the farmer, and, worse yet, he was fool 
enough to look down upon himself. The first con- 
dition may hold yet, but I am glad to note, he is 
becoming a little wiser, he is beginning to honor, 
even to glory in his profession, he is slowly but 
surely coming to his God-given own. 

We have been educating from the farm till a 
large portion of the human race are becoming 
paupers and imbecils and criminals; let us turn 
around and educate to the farm and these mal- 
conditions will begin to right themselves and when 
the education gets momentous enough it will 
force legislation to its aid. Its first work on legis- 
lation would be to fire out our politicians and put 
in their places statesmen. What has worked 
against the farmer’s interests most wretchedly in 
the past is class legislation. Every trade and pro- 
fession except farming is thoroughly organized 
and it goes with selfish motives to unscrupulous 
politicians and wins laws rank with favoritism and 
discrimination; and in almost every instance, it 
militates against the innocent and helpless far- 
mer. 

So it transpires that this “childish babble” with 
its burden of “Back to the Farm” may modestly 
suggest the Master’s own way of blotting out these 
congested centers of crime, and of removing these 
social maladjustments. 

Then let us imbibe this new doctrine. Let us 
teach and preach and publish everywhere the 
glorious gospel that The Tiller of the Soil is a Co- 

worker with God, and will receive, as his portion, 
an abundance of free fresh air, and ample, whole- 
some food, contentment and peace, with the pros- 
pect of unlimited promotion in the Father’s King- 
dom. EDGAR M. ZAVITZ. 

Coldstream, Canada, 
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FARM LABOR AND THE GENERAL LABOR | 


PROBLEM. 


The Intelligencer is to be congratulated for 
opening its pages, and asking for a presentation | 
of facts relative to the protest against Chas. C. 


Jones’ article, ““Back to the Farm.” 


After reading the three communications in last | 


week’s issue on this subject, I feel a desire to call 


our attention to some points which are essential | 
to bear in mind. We cannot disconnect the con- | 


sideration of farm labor from the question of la- 


bor in general. The hours of work on the farm | 
are much longer than in other industries. Why | 


should we not have the same length of day on the 
farm as in other trades, and in the harvest season 
when it is so important to push the work pay for 


over-time as other trades do? Farm work is very | 


irregular. Two-thirds of the help are laid off during 
the winter, and those that are kept get greatly re- 
duced wages. This irregularity is bound to cul- 
tivate the tramp tendency, and the men naturally 
drift to the city. The custom of boarding farm 
help is still very general, but it is becoming more 
and more unsatisfactory and objectionable. It is 
certainly antiquated. Agriculture has not become 
generally scientific, like the other great industries, 
neither has it been united into big plants, or con- 
centrated under the administration of few and 


forcible managers, like transportation, mining, | 


manufacturing, etc., which illustrate representa- 
tive twentieth century methods. Therefore the 
agricultural proprietor does not accumulate great 


wealth as do the proprietors of other industries. | 


The headquarters of all great wealth-producing 
concerns are in the cities, and men seek these 
headquarters, as instinctively as sparks fly up- 
ward. Is not this a large reason why the farmer’s 
son as well as the farm laborer goes to the city? 
But no amount of mere exhortation will reverse 
this movement. Let us face the facts. The one 
and only thing which will draw us back to the 
farm, is to show us how to make farm life as 
profitable and interesting as town life. 

Now a few words about some points in last 


week’s communication. It seems to me that | 


“worker and master are’’ not so “largely indicated 
by the distaste or love for work,” as by inability 
or ability to manage men and measures. Every 
proprietor of a prosperous concern must have exe- 
cutive ability himself, or he must be able to hire 
capable managers. In the big and representative 
industries of to-day, with their thousands of men, 
it is simply impossible for many men to rise to 
high positions. The great mass, be they ever so 
faithful and industrious, but lacking this one es- 
sential ability to make other men work, can have 


no hope or prospect beyond a life of continuous | 


labor, and a poor and dependent old age. 


Is not this the reason why so large a propor- 
tion of labor has become irresponsible and time- 
serving, since the small business of the days of 
our fathers, when every man expected to work 
up and have a farm or business of his own? | 
know by my own experience that farm labor has 
caught this infection of irresponsibility. Is not 
this “slavery to work and to conditions?” And is it 
simply a “mental attitude?’ When our institu- 
tions are understood it becomes clear that they 
provide for the accumulation of wealth and power 
in the hands of the few, and a life of hopeless 
labor and dependence for the many. 

So I would ask, how are the interests of em- 
ployer and employee identical, when the wealth 
of the employer spells the want of the employee? 
And how can a price be high, if it represents the 
exchange of equal values of well-paid labor? Oh, 
Friends, it is only the unearned profit added to the 
labor-cost of anything that makes it high. The 
current acceptance of this state of things to-day 
constitutes the modern version of “might makes 
right.”’ 

In conclusion, I doubt whether there is any 
help for the farm problem, or the servant prob- 
lem in general. The era of good servants is pass- 
ing, and we must get along the best we may in the 
transition period. The present system of master 
and servant does not tend to make good men or 
women of either class, as is apparent to all at a 
glance, from the slums to the leaders of business, 
whatever it may have made formerly under en- 
tirely different conditions. 

But those times are gone forever, and we must 
now join the forward movement of democracy, as 
furnishing the best conditions for the making of 
men and the development of immortal souls. And 
if we have faith equal to a grain of mustard seed, 
we shall see that the conditions and institutions 
most favorable for the making of men, will cer- 
tainly be best for the farm and the home. 

White Plains, N. Y. JONATHAN C. PIERCE. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE FARM HAND. 

I must say I was surprised and hurt at the 
insulting manner Chas. C. Jones attacked the 
farmers last week when he said the response to 
Prof. Nearing’s address was a childish babble. 
Evidently Charles is not a farmer and draws all 
his conclusions from hearsay. I was reared on a 
farm more than 50 years ago. At that time the 
hours were about as he puts it. Even then I never 
heard of a farm laborer breaking down with hard 
work half as much as the men in the cities and a 
farm laborer saved more money than those who 
went to cities and the price for day labor was 50 
cents and board, $150 per year and board was big 
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wages. There is not the temptation of the saloon | 
on the farm, hence they can have more money for | 
themselves and families and less debauchery. I | 
am living in the country now and find it difficult | 
to get labor both indoors and out, although we | 


pay $1.50 to $1.75 for 8 to 9 hours’ work, and the 
men are not efficient at that; neither are the wo- 
men. 


sically in the country and not under half the ty- 
ranny that they are in cities. 


cities. 


Most of them are time 
ABEL MAHAN. 


and very expensive.. 
servers, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 


AN EMPLOYER’S VIEW OF FARM LABOR IN 
IOWA. 
I was somewhat surprised to see in a recent 


I know whereof I speak that the men and | 
women laborers are better off financially and phy- | 


The question was | 
asked why do farmers and their children go to | 
The reason is very plain. Labor is almost | 
impossible to get and when you get it it is poor | 


issue of the Intelligencer a communication from | 
Chas. C. Jones, of Wilmington, Del., on “Back to | 
the Farm at the Conference,” as the writer evi- | 


dently is very ignorant of actual conditions ex- 
isting on the average farm of to-day. 
may correctly describe conditions as they are in 


the so-called East, but the conclusions arrived at | 


are not applicable to the Mississippi Valley, the 
great agricultural section of the United States. 
There are exceptions to all rules, and the condi- 
tions described by Chas. Jones perhaps may occa- 
sionally be found; but from a personal observa- 
tion founded upon forty years’ experience as a 
farmer and extending over three States, they are 
not generally true. At the present time the ma- 
jority of farmers have their family carriage. Each 
son has his horse and buggy, and instead of work, 
work, work, all the time, there is plenty of relax- 
ation with it. Many farmers are now purchasing 
automobiles and any fine evening they can be seen 


The article | 


INTELLIGENCER 


coming to town after the day’s work is done, | 


either to perform some errand or altogether for 
pleasure. 

If you will pardon some references to myself 
as relating to my experience with farm help I 
will briefly refer to it. For the past 30 years I 
have largely depended upon “help” to work the 
farm. For 20 years I have lived in town and de- 
pended entirely on “help.”” The labor has been ar- 
duous, as for many years I was extensively en- 
gaged in cattle feeding, and more recently in 
dairying, and have had no trouble in keeping help 
because I always paid good wages, and never re- 
quired long hours. I think I can assert without 
fear of contradiction that the average farmer 
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and his help work a less number of hours during 
the year than does the factory employee. 

So far as this part of the country life is con- 
cerned: many of the hired men require their em- 
ployer to furnish them barn room for a horse and 
shed room for a buggy; and absolutely refuse to 
work fom “sun to sun.” Their employers do not 
expect it, nor desire it. The farmer does not need 
an apologist. 

Fifty years ago, if a man was a failure in what- 
ever line of business he undertook, it was thought 
his other recourse was the farm. To-day when 
everything is done by machinery and much of that 
complicated, it requires something of an expert 
to be a successful farmer. He cannot surround 
himself with incompetent help or those unaccus- 
tomed to the use of machinery. It is absolutely 
necessary for him to have expert help and expert 
help cannot be employed at the wages of ordin- 
ary help. GRIFFITH E. COALE. 

W. Liberty, Ia. 


A FARMER INTERVIEWED. 

Having grown up on a farm some forty years 
ago, and been more or less in touch with farm 
life ever since, I have been much interested in the 
discussion in the Intelligencer concerning the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of being a hired man 
on a farm. A few days ago it was my good for- 
tune to be the guest of a Friend who lives in the 
heart of a dairy farming region of Pennsylvania, 
thirty miles from Philadelphia. Wishing to learn 
the actual facts concerning farm labor in that 
section I asked some pointed questions, in response 
to which my host gave me the following informa- 
tion: 

The farms in that section range from 60 to 150 
acres in size, and the dairies from a dozen to 
thirty cows. He himself keeps fourteen cows. He 
and his son do the work with the assistance of 
one hired man. This year he has a colored man 
with a family of nine children. Two of these 
children are working for farmers in the vicinity. 
He gives this man a house and garden rent free, 
and some small perquisites, and pays him thirty 
dollars a month. The man boards himself—that 
is, he takes his meals with his own family. It is 
the understanding that work begins at five in the 
morning and ends at six in the evening, with time 
allowed, of course, for breakfast and dinner. The 
man is entitled to every other First-day off. 

I said that I supposed the man had some leisure 
time in winter, when there was less work to be 
done. My host replied, “We do not calculate to 
have much idle time; there is wood to cut, or har- 
ness to grease or something else that needs at- 
tention.” INQUIRER. 
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FUNDS FOR ADVANCEMENT WORK. 

It appears from the report of the Advancement 
Committee, published in the Supplement of this 
issue, that if the amount contributed for this 
work were distributed among the members of the 
Society of Friends it would be about eleven cents 
for each one. It also appears, however, that by 
no means does each member contribute that 
amount, for it all has come thus far from only 
about six per cent. of our membership. 

This six per cent. does not include all who have 
come in contact with the work and have shown 
an interest in it. What we need to do is to find 
a way, not to urge Friends who may not be in- 
terested in the work to become contributors to it, 
but how to make it most convenient for those who 
would wish to take part in it by financial support, 
to do so. One thing suggested in the discussion at 
the Conference at Ocean Grove (found in full in 
the Supplement, page 103) was that a list be kept 
of all contributors and that they be reminded ev- 
ery year at a stated time so that they might make 
their contributions in a business-like way. This 
is a good plan for those who are business-like and 
would appreciate being so reminded. The Com- 
mittee will see that this method is adopted with 
all who express a desire to have their names put 
on a list of those who are to be sent a reminder 
at the first of each year so that they may con- 
tribute whatever amount they may feel like con- 
tributing for that year. Many, however, do not 
seem to wish to do this, some feeling a hesitation, 
no doubt, about obligating themselves ahead, 
though as the year rolls around they may con- 
tribute if they think of it. 

.Whatever methods are adopted, whatever lists 
are kept, there will always be a considerable ma- 
jority who have not put themselves on the lists 
and whose contributions do not come in automati- 
cally. This makes necessary more or less anxiety 





on the part of those having direct charge of 
the treasury, and makes necessary a certain 
amount of more or less public agitation in solici- 
tation of funds. Both the anxiety and the pub- 
licity of fund raising matters ought to be elimi- 
nated as far as possible. Neither are in accord 
with our principles. We need, all of us who be- 
lieve in this work and who want to have a part in 
it, to turn our thoughts to this matter and do all 
we can to make the incoming of necessary funds 
as far as possible automatic. A very large propor- 
tion ought to come in without the expense and em- 
barrassment of solicitation, and whenever there 
is any special need or whenever there is a scarc- 
ity of funds owing to too many having overlooked 
their concern, a brief reminder or general call in 
the Intelligencer rather than the use of the mails 
which is expensive, ought to be all that would be 
needed. 

No part of the work of the advancement of our 
principles can be left to any one or any few 
Friends. Our work is such that it cannot go on 
with the best results, nor even with appreciably 
good results unless all who have the concern, also 
have a direct hand in making it effective. This 
is true of the gathering of necessary funds as of 
other branches of the work for the advancement 
of Friends’ Principles. 


RACE TRACK GAMBLING AT THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL FAIR. 

There is still to be no gambling at the Agricul- 
tural Fair of Montgomery Co., Md., and a recent 
decision of the Court there may mean the end of 
this thing in all Maryland. 

The application of the Montgomery County 
Agricultural Society for a license for race track 
gambling at the approaching fair at Rockville, as 
we learn from the Montgomery County Press, a 
copy of which was brought to our attention by 
George B. Miller, of Wilmington, “was passed 
upon by Chief Judge Hammond Urner and Asso- 
ciate Judges James B. Henderson and John C. 
Motter, composing a full bench. They were unani- 
mously of the opinion that the law passed by the 
Legislature of 1898, under which bookmaking has 
been allowed in all parts of Maryland, is uncon- 
stitutional. 

“The contention of the agricultural society was 
that under the law of 1898 it was mandatory upon 
the Circuit Court to grant the license after certain 
preliminaries, such as filing and publishing an ap- 
plication signed by 25 respectable voters of the 
district in which it was desired to conduct pool 
selling, were complied with. 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

(Continued from last week, page 96 of Supplement.) 
us. Consumers’ League, Women’s Municipal 
Leagues, societies for the suppression of the 
“White Slave Traffic,’ Cruelty to Animals, Child 
Labor, etc., etc., may not be found everywhere, 
but if we look we can find ways of expressing our 
interest in any of these reforms. Perhaps the 
greatest need of our Society to-day is an awakened 
interest in many of the things for which the So- 
ciety has always stood. 

It is important to have our membership in 
other organizations count, whenever possible, as 
representing the Society of Friends; not so much 
that the Society shall receive the credit for what 
we may be able to do in this way, but that our 
influence may be the greater if it is known that 
the Society is behind us, that we represent it. 

Intelligent, consecrated effort aims at results 
rather than rewards, but rewards are not want- 
ing. Giving of our means is well, but the giving 
of ourselves to the doing of the work that lies 
nearest to our hands brings its own reward in the 
enriching of our own lives. 

GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This splendid presentation of 
the work of the Philanthropic Committee is now 
before you. I am going to present just one, to 


open the discussion, our friend, Leander P. Wil- 
liams, of Washington, who has come into the peace 
camp by way of Libby Prison. 


LEANDER P. WILLIAMS: Friends, it is scarcely 
necessary to state that if every denomination in 
this country stood on the peace platform as the 
Friends’ Society does, there would be no war in 
this country, unless we were invaded by a hostile 
people. Our people never would originate a war; 
they would never engage in it, unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary for their own defence, and then 
every effort for arbitration would be used before 
there would be a resort to arms. I attribute this 
much to the Society of Friends, which has, dur- 
ing its entire existence, stood on the peace plat- 
form, stronger, even, than any of the platforms of 
the present day. 

Yesterday afternoon time did not permit me to 
allude to the excellent address delivered by our 
young friend, Clarkson Wilson, of the Baltimore 
School. It was one of the clearest summings up 
of what goes to make war of any address that I 
have ever read or listened to. And he should be 
commended for the effort he has taken; and his 
work is before him yet to do great things. 

I am a peace man because I have seen the evils 
of war. When the Civil War broke out, I was a 
resident of a Southern State; I stood in the midst 
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of the conflagration that started there and saw 
what was going to be the result. Being a native 
of a Northern State, I left there, although I had 
permanently settled there, and went to my own 
State, knowing full well and believing full well, as 
did our great President, Abraham Lincoln, that 
nothing but fighting would suppress that rebel- 
lion, and save the cause of the government. 

I stayed there as long as it was possible, for a 
man who felt that he was on the Union side and 
could take no other; and, therefore, I left, and I 
went into the army, because my conscience told 
me it was the only thing to be done to save the 
country, and to keep it in its perpetuity as it was 
organized by our forefathers; and I am pleased, 
gratified, to see this excellent representation upon 
the subject of peace made by the chairman of the 
committee just read. It is a clear statement of 
what Friends are doing; and I believe that the 
Friends are the only religious body really organ- 
ized for the purpose of peace. It may be possible 
that I have overlooked some others; but it is the 
only one that I know of. 

It is a thing that is spreading; it is growing; 
and the sentiment will be, in this country, in a 
very few years, against all conflicts that result in 
war. Arbitration is the base of settling all ques- 
tions that amount to anything like a belligerent 
cause; it can be done, it will be done; for the work 
is going on incessantly. I had letters yesterday 
from Washington, urging it upon this conference, 
and the conference to take place in New York day 
after to-morrow, that everything be done that can 
be done to spread and send forward this senti- 
ment of peace; and I am thankful to know that 
this morning this conference is expressing its 
feelings and sentiments through the report just 
made. 


ANNA K. Way, Atlantic City, N. J.: The summary 
report just given is necessarily meagre; and the 
Proper Publication branch feels to ask every one 
in this audience for help. It is a work that, if left 
to the few on the committee in the various yearly 
meetings, must necessarily be very slow. I am 
sure there is no one within the sound of my voice 
that was pleased when the brutal prize fights came 
out as they did in the newspapers; but, friends, 
how many of us protested to the editors against 
the publication of that before it came out? That 
is a work that every one should do. It cannot be 
left for a small committee. And I would urge on 
every one that when there are these matters likely 
to brutalize our children, to lower the moral 
standards of any community, as they come out in 
the papers, that before it comes you will write 
your protest to the editors. Those of us of the 
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committee who have been doing this in years past, 
received generally very courteous replies, but al- 
ways, “We are publishing what the people want. 
There may be a little handful not wanting just 
what they read; but we receive so little, so few 
protests, that there cannot be many dissatis- 
fied.” 

Friends, it rests with you what we have in our 
papers, and to educate our children along moral 
lines. 

Mary R. LIvEzEY, Norristown, Pa.: I have 
been very much interested in the report of this 
committee. One thought has remained with me. 
We cannot all of us go back to our homes and 
have our meeting houses and grounds thrown 
open to the public; but we can, each one of us, go 
back to our homes, not to do the great things, the 
large things, that have been pointed out to us, 
but we can go and be faithful in the little things. 
We can go and influence, probably, our next door 
neighbor, though he or she may not be a member 
of the Society of Friends, to lead a purer, more 
upright, more conscientious life; and if we can- 
not do this by words, we certainly can do it by the 
force of example. We can ourselves lead such 
lives that they will tell upon the lives of our neigh- 
bors and our friends. 

JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, Baltimore, Md.: I have 
been much interested in the report, and would 
like to emphasize that portion of it which refers 
to temperance, and especially to local option. 
When we reflect that under the influence and ef- 
forts of the Anti-Saloon League, the W. C. T. U. 
and other temperance organizations, 40,000,000 
of our people are living in local option territory 
to-day, we can form an idea of the progress which 
is being made. The allied liquor traffic is not only 
the greatest but the wickedest monopoly of this 
age. In Baltimore, in 1908, we undertook to see 
how much money was being spent for drink. We 
found that $750,000 was collected by high license; 
and in order to get that amount of money it took 
$17,000,000 of the people’s money. In other 
words, in my own city we drink the entire real 
estate value every seventeen years; we drink the 
personal property value every nineteen years; we 
have $30,000,000 of capital in our banks, and we 
drink up this amount every two years. We 
drink four per cent. interest every year on the 
entire real estate value of our city; and do people 
wonder why we have poverty in the land? 

The liquor traffic appeals to the people and says, 
“Why not protect us in our business?” And it 
reminds me of the boy who murdered his father 
and his mother, and then plead with the judge for 
leniency because he was an orphan. 
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My friends, this liquor traffic undermines our 
form of government. It undermines health, it un- 
dermines Christian effort, it poisons the blood of 
the generations, it is responsible for one-half the 
insanity in the land, it is responsible for one- 
half the idiocy in the land, it is responsible for 
from 75 to 95 per cent. of crime in the land. It 
fills our jails, our penitentiaries, and our alms- 
houses. It burdens our people with taxation too 
grievous to be borne. For these reasons and oth- 
ers I hate the liquor traffic; and I pray Almighty 
God that I may have a daily increasing capacity 
te hate it. 

PUSEY HEALD, Wilmington, Del.: There was 
one point presented in the interesting report to 
which we have listened, to which I wish to refer. 
He spoke of the booklet that was issued by the di- 
rection of the conference recently, upon the ques- 
tion of tobacco, a booklet to present to the boys. 
As a member of the Philanthropic Committee of 
my own Monthly Meeting, I wrote for copies of 
that booklet to present to the cigarette smoking 
boys of our city. It is a splendidly written book- 
let; but I was sorry, when I came to read it 
through, after obtaining my 50 copies, to find, at 
the bottom of it, a sentence which almost rendered 
nugatory all the good, or much of the good. That 
sentence was something to this effect: “Boys, 
don’t commence to smoke cigarettes, at least, don’t 
commence until you are 18, or through college.” 
That gives the whole thing, or much of it, away. 
When I hand those booklets to the cigarette smok- 
ing boys in my city, they say: “Well, it’s only two 
or three years to wait; I am smoking now, I love 
to smoke, it doesn’t seem to do me much harm, 
and I don’t think it is worth while to quit for 
those two or three years.” 

I have written to the author of this booklet; 
and I have received a very nice letter from him; 
and in that he said that, if this boooklet were re- 
published, he would concede to the feelings of the 
committee which I represented and omit that. 

It was said in that report that there was a 
difference of opinion among adults as to the harm- 
ful effects of tobacco. Now, I don’t believe that 
there is a single intelligent male member of the 
Society of Friends who uses tobacco, that doesn’t 
know that its effects are evil, and evil only. For 
this reason I wish to appeal to the parents here 
to use every effort to prevent their boys from 
learning to smoke cigarettes, or use tobacco in 
any form. I agree most fully with the sentiment 
expressed by Jonathan K. Taylor upon the evil in- 
fluence of alcohol upon the human race; but as a 
phyician I hesitate not to say that in its heredi- 
tary influence upon children, tobacco, because of 
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its various insidious effects upon the parent, is 
quite as harmful, if not more harmful, than alco- 
hol. 

EMMA L. HIGGINS, West Chester, Pa.: I do 
hesitate to present myself before this Conference 
again; but I could not go home, not peacefully 
and comfortably, if I do not give forth this mes- 
sage. Underlying the tobacco habit and the in- 
temperance of our land, lies that deeper, more in- 
sidious question of social purity; and I must make 
my plea to the mothers here and to the mothers 
yet to be, to the fathers here and to the fathers yet 
to be, for the purity of our boys and girls. I must 
make my plea to the teachers of this land; you 
who have been teachers know what the parents 
have neglected to do. You who are teaching the 
boys and girls of to-day, know that our mothers 
and our fathers have neglected to do their duty. 
Our boys and girls will not be pure in their lives 
if they do not understand their lives. They must 
krow what they are, and how they came here, and 
whence they come. We must not, under any false 
sense of modesty, neglect to instruct our boys and 
our girls. Teach them, teach them, I pray you, 
the truths that they need to know—the truths that 
if they don’t get from their parents they will get 
from sources wrong and unclean and impure. The 
whole basis of our future welfare lies upon three 
things—self-knowledge, self-respect, and self-con- 
trol; and we must teach it. 

ANNA JANNEY LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
It is very difficult to influence boys not to use 
cigarettes; we talk down to them, we give them 
a grown person’s view of the matter. A little 
book has come to my knowledge called “The Ty- 
rant in White.” It is a story of a boy’s struggle, 
and how he tried, and he failed because he did not 
succeed in mastering himself. It is a very telling 
story; the English, the literary merit of it is not 
very great, possibly. In that story is a man who 
had used tobacco all his life, and yet he felt no 
bad effects at all. He was the model, he was the 
hero of this young boy; he had looked up to him 
all his life as the man after whom he was to copy. 
The responsibility of the men in this matter is 
so very great. We see in our city streets, some- 
times, a tall, fully grown man leaning over to 
light a cigar from a small boy, no thought at all 
of his responsibility. This book is published by 
the Home Publication Society of Philadelphia. 

ELMA M. PRESTON, Kennett Square, Pa.: Dr. 
Heald had almost relieved my mind; and the re- 
port was so inspiring I almost dislike to speak of 
it; and yet I could not but think that it was a pity 
that any of us should go home with one note of 
discouragement. As to those of us who work 
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among boys, boys want to do what men do; and if 
our Society of Friends has not reached the stand- 
ard that we can say that we want to get rid en- 
tirely of such an unclean, slavish habit as to- 
bacco, I feel that our work is going to be multi- 
plied in difficulties with the boys. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will call upon Elisabeth 
Stover to present the work of the Educational 
Committee, inasmuch as Edward B. Rawson, the 
chairman, is across the briny deep. 


EDUCATION. 


ELISABETH STOVER, New York City, [Reads]: 
The Committee on Educational Interests while 
practically confining its activity to promotion of 
the movement to establish a thoroughly equipped 
department for the training of teachers at 
Swarthmore College has given some attention to 
study of conditions, needs, and educational equip- 
ment of the seven yearly meetings represented in 
this conference. 


The committee is not prepared to offer a de- 
tailed report on the statistics and other informa- 
tion being gathered in the various neighborhoods, 
but some interesting and suggestive items may be 
mentioned here. 


Friends have established and are maintaining 
a number of well equipped schools which are ex- 
erting a helpful influence upon the educational 
methods and ideals of the whole country, and 
which are extending the influence of the principles 
vital to the welfare of society. 


In addition to schools under the care of the 
meetings, Friends, as individuals, have founded 
and are contributing regularly to the support of 
the Laing and Schofield schools for colored people 
in South Carolina. 


New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore are pro- 
viding vacation schools and playgrounds for com- 
munities needing them in which good educational 
work is being done; and the young Friends’ As- 
sociation of Toronto has established a successful 
adult schoo] movement in that city. 

While these last have been reported as philan- 
thropic activities and are mentioned here only be- 
cause they belong within the province of both 
committees, they point the obvious fact that the 
educational interests of this body are enlarging, 
and that they demand more specialized, more con- 
stant, and more definitely purposeful conrsidera- 
tion. The records this committee is making are 
still incomplete, but they promise to be of practi- 
cal value. They already afford proof that splen- 
did fields of educational service lie round about 
every meeting house. There is everywhere need 
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of work that Friends are peculiarly qualified to 
enter upon as their home missionary work. There 
are, moreover, young people, many of them, whose 
hearts are thrilling with the call to fellowship 
and service, who are longing to serve their ap- 
prenticeship and to enter the ranks of the knights 
of a new chivalry. Study of the opportunities these 
educational fields afford reveals a variety of spe- 
cial lines in which there is increasing demand 
for trained educational leaders and instructors. 
The steady multiplication of demands upon the 
school and the church means multiplying oppor- 
tunities for young people trained to meet the 
needs of a new social and industrial era. Practi- 
cally all other religious denominations have sent 
some of their number, often those specially quali- 
fied for splendid educational service, into foreign 
fields. The Committee on Educational Interests 
finds that fields quite as appealing have opened in 
the immediate neighborhoods of Friends through- 
out this country and Canada. The steady tides of 
immigration from the East and the West, the 
rapidly changing economic and social conditions, 
the marvelously developed lines of commercial 
and other kinds of international intercourse, and 
the facilities for communication and transporta- 
tion, have brought great changes in educational 
demands and opportunities, and an enormously 
increased demand for educators. 

Who is to teach the thousands of new people 
who are pouring every day into this country? 
What shall they be taught? When and where and 
how shall they be taught? The point of contact 
with the largest number will be the public schools. 
What are Friends doing for the public schools in 
the two great countries represented here? What 
are they doing to shape the raw material of the 
nations that are to be made out of the blended and 
assimilated nationalities of an older and differ- 
ent civilization transplanted by modern methods 
to a world that is still new? 

Friends are putting into the public schools a 
few teachers, perhaps a fairly representative 
number, who go into the work with appreciation 
of the importance of the work of developing char- 
acter and efficiency as preparation for citizenship. 
They are providing for the training of such teach- 
ers a very limited and inadequate professional 
training experimentally begun at Swarthmore 
College, and they are making an effort to replace 
this experimental and tentative beginning with 
a department as well equipped as the engineering 
department which has established its place and 
is splendidly justifying its reason for being. 

For those whose work must include much that 
belongs to the pedagogical preparation of young 
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people who will go into various lines of social 
work requiring practically the same sort of prep- 
aration that teachers should have, Friends are 
providing no training beyond the same limited 
and inadequate courses which were experimentally 
instituted at Swarthmore College four years ago 

“We need a department of education which wil! 
offer more comprehensive opportunities for co- 
operation between the college and the Society by 
giving courses for the training of teachers for 
their profession and for Friends’ schools, by help- 
ing to advance teachers now in service, by helping 
to solve some of the pressing problems of our 
Friends’ schools, and by offering extension 
courses for teachers, First-day school officers and 
for all others who need them. 

“We cannot afford to rest on the past and we 
dare not neglect the present, for we are under ob- 
ligations to give those who follow something bet- 
ter than we received.” 

The work started by this committee at Swarth- 
more has been continued since the last Conference 
with no change in the plan of instruction. Lec- 
tures in pedagogical psychology, history of edu- 
cation, Educational theory and methods (one hour 
per week on each subject) is given by Joseph S. 
Walton, Principal of George School, Edward B. 
Rawson, of Friends’ Seminary, and Bird T. Bald- 
win, now in Illinois, whose place during his ab- 
sence this year has been supplied by Jesse H. 
Holmes, who has given the lectures in psychology. 
About 70 students have taken the instruction pro- 
vided in these courses. The committee believes 
that the work done has justified the experiment 
and its continuance through this year. It is also 
generally conceded that this year should be the 
last of the experimental stage. 

After the coming year the work should either be 
given up or placed on a permanent basis. To place 
it on a proper basis requires much larger financial 
support. Our educational interests are vital to 
our own society. At Swarthmore College there 
is a larger number of Friends in the student body 
and on the faculty than in all the other colleges 
in the country. It is there naturally that our de- 
partment of pedagogy should be _ established. 
Swarthmore equipment and advantages are open 
te Friends in a special way and it offers opportu- 
nities for the enlargement and consecration of 
that equipment and its opportunities. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that Swarthmore Monthly Meeting 
has doubled its membership within the last ten 
years, while only one other monthly meeting in 
Concord quarter has held its own or made slight 
increase in membership. In this connection we 
note with interest that eight Swarthmore students 
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have become members of the Society of Friends 
within the past year, and also that of the 41 
classes that have graduated at Swarthmore 37 
were represented at the reunion held during this 
Conference. 

The enthusiastic meetings of George School 
students, ““‘Woodbrookers” and “Summer School- 
ers” here this week are significant indications of 
the vitality of Friends’ educational interests and 
their relation to the influence and perpetuation of 
the work of this body. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant and hopeful of all the forces that are lending 
purpose and effectiveness to our educational ac- 
tivities is the work done by the Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles. Through 
the inspiration and co-operation of that commit- 
tee splendid impetus and definiteness is being 
given to the scattered forces of our organization. 
When through these two committees and a thor- 
oughly equipped department of training for ser- 
vice the great field of mission work that is calling 
for Friends can be manned with educational home 
missionaries from our seven Yearly Meetings this 
Conference will have performed a service that 
none will undertake to measure. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


THE CHAIRMAN: This report of the depart- 
ment of Education certainly makes a strong ap- 
peal to us. It is now open for discussion by the 
Conference. 

WARNER UNDERWOOD, Woodbury, N. J.: 
broad question that is before us is too immense 
for discussion. The casual reference to the pub- 
lic schools especially interests me; and I would 
like to call attention to the important work that 
Friends may do in connection with the public 
schools. For us to undertake to supply teachers 
for all this broad land is simply an impossibility ; 
but the members of the Society of Friends can 
become active in the boards of education, and they 
can lend their influence in the proper selection of 
teachers to whom is given the task of making 
American citizens of these vast numbers who come 
to our shores, to say nothing of those of our own. 
And I would like to encourage all members of this 
Conference, wherever they may be located, to use 
their influence, to be willing to serve on the 
boards of education, and to guard well the selec- 
tion of teachers for our public schools, remem- 
bering that our Sabbath-school teachers have 
charge of our children probably one hour in the 
week, while our public school teachers have them 
in charge for five days in the week. I just wish 
to call attention to this matter for us to think 
about when we go home. 
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The 


| Friend who just spoke is chairman of the board 
| of education of Woodbury, N. J. 


GEORGE B. MILLER, Wilmington, Del.: Just a 
little message for the parents in the Conference; 


} and that is this, that I think most parents think 


they have done all that they have to do for their 
children and for the school when they send them 
to the school. I believe the schools, the teachers, 
the principals, invite a close touch of the parents 
with the schools. You all can do it. In our own 
schoo] in Wilmington, it seems difficult to get 
more than five or six parents (and they are on the 
committee to visit the school to see what the school 
is doing, to get into close touch with the children 
and with the teachers. Now, you have a great 
deal more to do than just getting your children 
to school. It is something like religion of the 
home: you get out to First-day school and to meet- 
ing, and you think that is about all you have to do; 
and I am sure that at the home is where you want 
to take up both the intellectual and the spiritual 
development of your children. 

When you are through with the secondary 
schools and are looking around for higher educa- 
tion, don’t let some old-time prejudice against 
Swarthmore, lead you to ignore our college. But 
go and investigate, see the work that is being done. 
You will then be pleased to support an institution 
that in every way is doing what it can do for the 
intellectual and spiritual uplift of the Friends 
and others who go there. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD, Lansdowne, Pa.: It has been 
said that we can furnish very few teachers, and 
that is true; but who can measure the influence 
of those few? 

For several years in Philadelphia a Friend has 
been principal of the Girls’ High School: first, 
William Birdsall. Remember that that school 
graduates several hundred girls a year; and the 
impress of that teacher is put yearly upon those 
girls. When William Birdsall died, the Board 
of Education of Philadelphia came and sought 
another Friend to take his place; and the 
influence of Friends is being continued there. Sup- 
pose that Swarthmore College furnished every 
year ten well equipped teachers to go out into our 
public schools and give their influence, yearly, to 
from a hundred to a thousand young men and wo- 
men leaving our high schools: the influence can 
not be estimated, and the better our teachers are 
equipped, the more far-reaching will the influence 
of our Society become. 

ROGER B. FARQUHAR, Rockville, Md.: Having 
some official connection with the public school 
system of Maryland, it is a subject that I am very 
much interested in; and still there are some dis- 
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appointments in connection with it. We have the | 


greatest difficulty in selecting qualified teachers 
to hold the positions in our schools. Out of over 
a hundred white teachers that we have in Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, there are but three 
Friends. We have published in the papers of the 
State, of the city of Baltimore, notices that we 
want teachers for positions; and there are no ap- 
plications by Friends. We have Swarthmore Col- 
lege, the college of the Society of Friends; why 
are there no teachers graduated there that can 
fill these positions? The pay that they can receive 
is commensurate with what they can get in other 
positions as teachers, rather more than those leav- 
ing college are likely to get for other businesses 
in life. We are restricted in not being allowed to 
pay less than a certain amount; and our salaries 
run up as high as $1,200.00 for the principals of 
our schools. There is a school in the Sandy Spring 
neighborhood many of you have heard of, now the 
Sherwood Public School, which was run under 
the management of the monthly meeting of 
Friends for a number of years. It was not able 
to sustain itself very well; and there was a propo- 
sition that it be turned over to the public school 
system of the county. We have been managing it 
now under that system for three years. We have 
two Friends teaching in the schools. The princi- 
pal of the school is not a Friend, and it has been 
a great source of concern to me. I so much wish 
that we could secure a principal for that school, 
at least; we have not been able to do so, why, I 
cannot understand exactly. 

WILLIAM G. Brown, Toronto, Canada: I believe 
that the department of arts in any college or uni- 
versity is not complete without providing for the 
study of Biblical literature and comparative re- 
ligion. I believe that this would solve, to a con- 
siderable extent, the question of religion in the 
schools. As in other things, so in education it is 
true, the great achievements of the world are by 
individuals rather than by the body, individuals 
with deep convictions. I think what we have 
heard to-day encourages us along that line. 

SUSAN W. JANNEY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Where 
there are so many splendid reports, I should say 
this one on education was the most important and 
far-reaching of any of them. I would like to 
speak of only one point in connection with it. 

In the reports which came in to our yearly 
meeting educational committee from the seven- 
teen or eighteen schools there was mention in 
each one of the very great difficulty that the prin- 
cipals had in getting teachers properly equipped 
from the body of Friends for their schools. 

I think this is a great argument, if any argu- 
ment were needed, for our effort in favor of the 


Department for Teacher Training at Swarthmore, 
It should not be delayed; we need it at once, just 
as nearly at once as it possibly can be secured; 
and I would plead that every member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, here and elsewhere, will do all 
that each can do to make this training school pos- 
sible in the very near future. 

ELISABETH STOVER, New York City: I should 
like you to notice this fact, that in the social ser- 
vice avenues that are continually multiplying, I 
come continually upon these two statements. One 
of them says: “Do you know any teachers who 
would come into this department of social service 
work? They generally do the best work in these 
positions. There is a steady drain on the supply 
of teachers to fill these new avenues that are open- 
ing to the teacher.” 

I hear, also, this: “We should not need some 
of these special lines if the work that might be 
done in the public schools and other schools were 
done as it should be done.” 

I would like you to note the significance of those 
two comments from the social field. There is 
the increasing demand for trained teachers, teach- 
ers trained not just in scholastic education, but 
trained to know how to make an effective im- 
press upon character, and that is what we put 
most fundamental in our training; the demand 
for this in all the new avenues that are 
opening; those demands calling from the 
supply that is needed for the schools them- 
selves, and because the schools themselves are not 
yet supplied with the teachers who have had the 
kind of training that would make it possible for 
the school to fulfil its function. 

SARAH R. MATTHEWS, Washington, D. C.: 
There has been a good deal said about getting the 
parents to take an interest in the school and to 
come into that close relationship with the teacher 
which would be desired. It has been my privilege 
to know something of a school where there is 
much done in this line. There are various exer- 
cises, probably not every week, but very fre- 
quently during the school hours, to which there 
is a special invitation given to the parents, and 
to some others who are interested in education. 
These exercises are always of a most uplifting and 
educating character. They educate not only the 
children, but the parents as well; and by this 
means, it seems to me, the parents are brought 
into closer touch with the school; they see what 
there is there for their children, and they want 
to know more and more of it all the time. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There will now be presented 
to the Conference the report of the First-day 
School Committee, by Herbert P. Worth, its Chair- 
man. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


HERBERT P. WORTH, West Chester, Pa. (Reads) : 

The First-day School Committee appointed at 
the time of the meeting of the last General Con- 
ference has held eight meetings, four at Winona 
Lake, Ind., three at Glenburnie, N. Y., and one 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., its labor between these ses- 
sions having devolved upon a small executive 
committee. 

The most important work which falls within 
the province of this committee is the preparation 
and publication of Lesson Helps. During the year 
1909 we issued a series of lessons on “The Life 
and Works of Paul” for adult classes, a series of 
New Testament History lessons for Intermediate 
Classes and an outline series of lessons for pri- 
mary classes. In the year 1910 we are issuing a 
series for adult classes on “Present Day Prob- 
lems,” a complete revision of the Bible Hero series 
for intermediate classes and have had printed a 
single quarterly of material for General Exer- 
cises, for which there seemed to be a demand. We 
find it necessary each year to prepare a series of 
helps for use in adult classes, as the comparative- 
ly unchanged make-up of many of these classes, 
makes it impossible, or at least uninteresting to 
repeat the use of those once used. We now have 
on hand a reasonably complete outfit of lessons 
for the entire graded course, which, however, still 
needs to be strengthened and amplified at some 
points and which we hope to improve with ex- 
perience and as a result of wise and careful criti- 
cism. Indiscriminate fault finding does not help 
toward better results but fortunately compara- 
tively little of this is met with. 

We believe that our schools generally use and 
appreciate these lesson helps and as the teachers 
become better able to intelligently use them, they 
will grow in value. An encouraging sign is that 
many classes begin to feel it possible to get on 
without lesson leaves at all, finding it profitable 
to make a direct study of the Bible or of social 
problems with the use of suitable reference books. 
This always means that the class is putting more 
time and thought into the work than is usual 
when following a definitely laid out lesson. 

The work of the General Secretary, the char- 
acter of which has already been fully reported, 
has been continued to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee and we believe it has greatly strengthened 
our organized efforts and has had a broadening 
and developing influence in our schools at many 
points. So far the work of this officer has not 
been increased as might profitably be done for the 
advancement of the schools, if opportunity should 
offer. The Intelligencer serves as a valuable me- 
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dium between the Secretary and the workers in 
the field, and we have reason to believe helps to 
stir up renewed life in some sections. The cor- 
respondence directed to the Secretary includes 
representative territory within the limits of 
Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore Yearly 
Meetings, scattering letters from Genesee and 
Illinois, several letters from isolated Friends, 
some of whom are giving their children instruc- 
tion in their own homes from our helps, but an 
entire absence of letters from Ohio and Indiana. 
The correspondence quite closely follows the lines 
of personal contact between the Secretary and 
the workers. A Field Secretary for First-day 
schools within the limits of each Yearly Meeting 
is something to be advisedly considered. 

Although the Swarthmore Summer School was 
not under the care of this committee, through the 
courtesy of the Advancement Committee, we were 
consulting members in arranging its program 
and a large number of First-day school workers 
were enthusiastic attenders. We consider that its 
effect has been markedly helpful in many of our 
schools. 

It is difficult to point out all the specific things 
which the last two years have added to the First- 
day school movement. In general the attitude 
of the workers is more hopeful as their intelli- 
gence in preparing themselves for the work in- 
creases. It is not quite so difficult to procure will- 
ing teachers and better equipped ones. This does 
not mean that the old ones are giving way to a 
new generation but that the old ones are becom- 
ing new by the renewing of their minds. 

The Correspondence Courses tried two years 
ago revealed the fact that there is a demand for 
Bible courses but practically none for other work 
at present. The committee did not feel satisfied 
with the plan originally outlined and a sub-com- 
mittee has made some effort on a more closely or- 
ganized basis of supervised work but does not yet 
feel satisfied that it has evolved a practical work- 
ing plan. Expression from teachers as to their 
need and desire to use correspondence courses, 
would stimulate the committee to further atten- 
tion. 

In the effort to include instruction in Philan- 
thropic subjects in our First-day school field, we 
feel the need of closer correlation with the Philan- 
thropic Committee. For example, within the 
scope of the First-day School Committee falls the 
preparation of all pedagogic material, within the 
scope of the Philanthropic, the study of the prob- 
lems which should be included in our religious ed- 
ucation. A request to our First-day school work- 
ers to teach Peace or Temperance or the effects 
of narcotics on a specific First-day produces lit- 
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tle good result, because the teachers do not know 
how to effectively do the thing asked. Only a few 
teachers can adapt tracts on the subject or evolve 
complete lessons on topics to which they have 
given little or no attention. The teaching of 
Philanthropic subjects involves the same need of 
prepared pedagogic material as the teaching of 
the Bible does. We believe joint action of these 
two committees in the preparation of such mate- 
rial will strengthen the work of both. 

We would again urge First-day school workers 
in their various localities to believe that success- 
ful adult classes can be organized where there are 
no children available. We, however, desire more 
strongly to impress the fact that the adult class is 
the bulwark of the First-day school rather than 
the school itself. Our best effort ought always to 
be directed toward gathering and holding the chil- 
dren. Few communities are childless, few do not 
have children who are non-attenders at any place 
of worship. These are our working field equally 
with the children already in membership with us. 

A summary of the reports received from the 
First-day school organization of the several Year- 
ly Meetings accompanies this report. 

By direction of the First-day School Committee. 


HERBERT P. WoRTH, Chairman 
ELLEN PYLE, Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FROM FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Reports received from the First-day school as- 
sociations of the seven Yearly Meetings give 
briefly a somewhat more comprehensive view of 
the conditions in their respective fields than have 


those of recent years. In the main their note is 
one of encouragement, and perhaps the most hope- 
ful sign is the quite universal statement that in 
a great majority of schools there is a growing 
effort on the part of those who teach to better 
prepare themselves for the work. Together with 
this is a developing realization of the need of 
school equipment—especially maps and reference 
books—to render the teaching more effective. 
Baltimore reports that about fifty per cent. of its 
schools are now supplied, others do not make so 
definite a statement, but it is apparent that while 
a great improvement has been made in this re- 
spect within a very few years, a large proportion 
of our schools, particularly the smaller ones, are 
as yet unequipped in these respects. 

Some effort in the way of practical philan- 
thropic work is reported from most associations 
—taking the form of contributions to flower mis- 
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sions, to funds for the aid of the Southern colored 
schools or similar work, participation in reform 
endeavors in the neighborhood, in local charities 
and the like. 

A few schools wholly or chiefly missionary in 
character are reported, in a few others most of the 
children are not of Friendly affiliation but except- 
ing for these cases the reports give no evidence 
of missionary effort within our organization. In 
several cases participation in interdenominational 
Sabbath school work is referred to and two or 
three of the schools included in the reports are in 
fact Union schools conducted in Friends’ Meeting 
Houses. 

The cases of discontinuance of schools since 
last report are very few and are all explained to 
be instances where the Friendly community and 
the meeting itself are very small and lack of pu- 
pils as well as of workers is assigned as the cause 
of ceasing, at least temporarily, the maintenance 
of the school. On the other hand, some schools 
have been opened where none existed at the time 
of last report and in some others a most encour: 
aging increase in numbers is reported. It would 
appear that, with a very small percentage of ex- 
ceptions, schools are maintained throughout our 
field, wherever meetings exist but it continues to 
be true that there is no material increase in the 
number of our schools nor of the total enrollment, 
a condition which one report suggests might be 
overcome by greater faithfulness. 

Reference is made in several cases to the direct 
help given to schools in their work by the First- 
day school organization of the Yearly Meeting. 
One of the smaller Yearly Meetings appointed at 
its last session a committee to give encourage- 
ment to existing schools and to establish others 
in Friendly centres. In a large meeting the First- 
day School Committee directs its efforts through 
sub-committees on literature, on extension, on 
conferences and on visiting. In several cases trav- 
elling libraries are maintained for the use of 
schools within the Yearly Meeting limits and one 
Association Executive Committee which conducts 
this work has recently added to this outfit stereop- 
ticon views illustrating Bible Geography. 

In the selection of topics for the consideration 
of association and other meetings in the interest 
of First-day schools there are gratifying evi- 
dences, where reports make reference to the sub- 
ject, of increased intelligence; such subjects as 
are introduced being now very generally calcu- 
lated to practically instruct, develop and inspire 
workers in their school labors. 

THE CHAIRMAN: This very interesting report 
is now before the Conference. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


| 


ANNA TRAVILLA SPEAKMAN, Swarthmore, Pa.: | 
I would like to express my appreciation of this | 


report. 


There is time to take up but one phase; | 


that is, in regard to the general exercises of our | 


Virst-day schools. You who have been superin- 


cendents and teachers in the First-day schools, re- | 


alize that the general exercise is a most important | 


feature of our First-day school. It was my pleasant 
duty, last First-day, to attend a small meeting and 
First-day school in this neighborhood. First-day 
school closed with the reading of a short poem of 
Whittier’s, and all joined in the beautiful lines. 
1 could not help thinking, what a pity they could 
not have done so with their voices lifted in song. 

Possibly I may shock some of you; but my mind 
has gone back to our Swarthmore Conference of 
fourteen years ago this summer, when a strong 
plea was made for music in our First-day schools. 
Friends, we have grown, I trust, in those fourteen 
years. Some Friends were very much surprised 
and very much hurt at even that suggestion; but 
I trust there are those of us who are broad-minded 
enough to take home from this Conference the 
earnest suggestion to make use in our First-day 
schools of some of these hymns and some of these 
beautiful poems. Dr. Janney, in his able paper 
yesterday morning, made a strong plea for doing 
away with the old-fashioned hymns. Some of us 
feel we cannot consciously voice those words. So, 
Friends, where is the harm, why is it wrong? 

It seems to me that there should be a committee 
who should seriously and religiously take up this 
matter. Those who had the privilege to attend 


the song service at Swarthmore College under | 


Dean Bond, can always remember with grati- 


tude, that one-half hour together. It seemed 
that those beautiful hymns so _ expressive, 
lifted us, each .one. As a body we are | 


not half expressive enough. We feel deeply; 


I do not believe there is another fellowship whose | 


members fell more deeply than do Friends; but 
we have been brought up to repress so many of 
our feelings. It seems to me in the home and in 
the First-day school these beautiful hymns, and 
especially those beautiful words of Whittier’s, will 
be such a mark of our devotion to our Heavenly 
Father; and I am sure it will be a great stimulus 
in holding our young people together. 

ABEL MAHAN, Trenton, N. J.: I heartily ac- 
cord with those remarks. We must do something 
to hold the young people. 

PusEY HEALD, Wilmington, Del.: I most fully 
endorse those remarks. It was said long ago, 
years ago, by one noted man to another: “I care 
not who makes the laws for a nation, if I may 
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but write its songs.” This very remark shows 
what the Friends have lost by the repression of 
the love of music in our members. 

GEO. B. Cock, Philadelphia, Pa.: I came this 
morning from breakfast at a cheap restaurant 
where I have stopped. At the table adjoining sat 
a shirt-sleeved man ten years in business here, 
who said that this place wherein we sit had to his 
mind become a sort of cloak to religion in the 
character of its music, that it was too theatrical. 
Let us, friends, be careful how we introduce mat- 
ters of a theatrical tendency in our devotional 
program. 

CHARLOTTE WAY: I do think we need music 
and we need training for music. 

Mary H. WHITSON, Philadelphia, Pa.: I want 
to urge Friends to look about their neighborhoods 
and see if they cannot find there those who should 
be in their First-day school. I know of one 
Friends’ meeting where they thought it impossible 
to have a primary class. One woman of the neigh- 
borhood, who belonged to a church, started a union 
school, and at once brought in sixty pupils. That 
union school has since been moved to another 
building ; but the example encouraged our Friends, 
and they now have a school of two primary classes 
and one large adult class. 

There are children waiting to be gathered in, if 
we will but look for them. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Henry Wilbur, General Secre- 
tary of the Committee for the Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles, will now present the report 
of that committee. 


ADVANCEMENT OF FRIENDS’ PRINCIPLES. 


Henry W. Wilbur (reads) : 
The Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference Advancement Committee, with available 


| members of the full committee, has met monthly 


with but few exceptions, during the past two 
years. In the main the same general plan has 
been followed by the committee as has character- 
ized its work since it began its labor. 

We have tried to increase acquaintance with the 
field; to become more familiar with the needs of 
the Society, and to meet these needs as way opened 
and our resources warranted. 

In most cases labor has been performed in 
neighborhoods, only as desire has been expressed 
and demand for assistance been made in the same. 
In all cases where initiative has been taken by the 
committee, we have simply suggested lines of 
work. It has been the studied purpose of the com- 
mittee not to give support to the idea that meet- 
ings can be perpetually helped and sustained from 
the outside. 
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A considerable and growing service of the com- 
mittee is advisory, the headquarters trying to be 
a place where information, sympathy and service 
may be had touching the concerns of the Society. 
Much labor at headquarters is carried on by cor- 
respondence. During the past year we have aver- 
aged about 200 letters per month, covering a num- 
ber of Friendly matters. Much of this correspond- 
ence is personal, and cannot be made public. 

In Sixth month, 1909, the committee conducted 
a Summer School for Religious and Social Study 
at Swarthmore. For this purpose the plant and 
equipment of the college were placed at our dis- 
posal, at a price barely paying tor the raw mate- 
rial involved in the board of our students. From 
the records it appears that about 250 different 
people availed themselves of the privileges of the 
school, exclusive of those who simply attended one 
or more of the lectures. In the enrollment of the 
school all of the Yearly Meetings were represented 
but Genesee, Friends being in attendance from 
fourteen states, the District of Columbia, the is- 
land of Porto Rico and England. The school was 
in session two weeks. Of the beneficial results 
those who were in attendance, and the meetings 
and First-day schools which were represented in 
the student body, are the best witnesses. 

Through the kindness of Friends an endowment 
fund was provided for the school, which made it 
possible to place a number of scholarships and 
half-scholarships in cases where attendance would 
not otherwise have been possible. 

The Whittier Reading Circle movement has been 
continued, and with beneficial results, where the 
course has been carefully and faithfully followed. 
As was the case at the last report, more people are 
reading part of the course, than have been organ- 
ically connected with the movement. In 1909 the 
circle studied James’ “Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience ;’ Edward Grubb’s “Authority and the 
Light Within ;” and Rothschild’s “Lincoln; a Mas- 
ter of Men.” This year the course includes but 
two books, “Christianity and the Social Crisis,” 
by Walter Rauschenbusch, and “James and Lu- 
cretia Mott,’ by Anna Davis Hallowell. Experience 
has demonstrated that better results are secured 
with only two books in the course than with more. 


Last fall, when the committee considered the 
advisability of recommending a study of the Life 
and Labors of Elias Hicks, for the Reading Cir- 
cles, it became apparent that no available litera- 
ture for this study existed. The secretary of the 
committee was therefore encouraged to under- 
take the preparation of a biography of this 
Friend. He has been spending all available time, 
evenings and day times, in gathering the ma- 
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terial for this book. It is hoped that it may be 
ready about the first of the year, 1911. 

The committee has endeavored to make an in- 
vestigation of conditions and needs in the vari- 
ous monthly meetings in the Society, along cer- 
tain specific lines, and involving the following 
points: Members, resident and non-resident; resi- 
dent members who attend meeting; number who 
only occasionally attend; number of resident mem- 
bers who never attend; reasons for non-attend- 
ance; efforts to interest non-attenders, if such ef- 
forts were made. 


These findings are necessarily based on the 
opinion of Friends in the monthly meetings, but 
they afford a working basis in an attempt to meet 
needs. A summary of conditions by Yearly Meet- 
ings has been made, for the use of committees and 
others. 


It is the opinion of your committee that for the 
coming year, at least, good results would follow 
a concentration of effort in all of our monthly 
meetings in the direction of an increase of attend- 
ance at meeting by the members, and an addition 
to the membership itself. In the latter particular 
we suggest: first, an attempt to secure the mem- 
bership of all members of a family where either 
the husband or wife is now a member; second, to 
secure the membership of all adults in the 
neighborhood, one of whose parents were 
ever members; third, to secure the mem- 
bership of those persons in the _ neighbor- 
hood who are in evident sympathy with 
our Society, and who have no other religious con- 
nection; fourth, to make our principles and testi- 
monies known to all persons in the community not 
actively connected with any denomination. 
Whether these efforts would produce immediate 
results or not, they would prepare the way for fu- 
ture labor, and at the same time develop the inter- 
est of our members in the life and growth of the 
Society. 

During the past two years we have given con- 
siderable attention to needs in the middle west. 
The secretary in 1909 visited all of the Friendly 
neighborhoods in Iowa and Nebraska, following 
the Illinois Yearly Meeting. The committee has 
also assisted in visits by other concerned Friends 
as way opened, and has done what it could to 
keep interest alive in these widely scattered meet- 
ings. 

Since the last Conference the new meeting house 
has been completed in Pasadena, California, and 
Orange Grove Monthly Meeting has taken its place 
among the group of our active subordinate meet- 
ings. Interest in the Friends at that far-away 
point will be continued by the committee. There 
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is a balance still ow.ng on the meeting house which 
we hope may be raised in the near future. 

Through the General Secretary and others labor 
has been performed under the care of the commit- 
tee in about 80 meetings or neighborhoods, during 
the past two years, representing eleven states and 
the District of Columbia. As the labor in many 
places has been duplicated, the number of visits 
really made equals three times the places visited. 
This is of course, exclusive of the growing corres- 
spondence in which assistance and encourage- 
ment has been given. 

In the spring of 1909, the Committee co-oper- 
ated in the Congress held by the National Feder- 
ation of Religious Liberals, in Philadelphia. This 
mingling with serious-minded people of other 
faiths, has opened the way for presenting our prin- 
ciples to outsiders. The committee has also ar- 
ranged for representation at the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals to be held in Ber- 
lin, Germany, in Eighth month. One of our dele- 
gates, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, will have a place on 
the program of the Congress. 

It is interesting to note that whenever we have 
gone into new fields in response to calls growing 
out of acquaintance made by co-operating with 
others, we have always made some new discovery 
touching our own meetings and their needs, or 
new fields for labor in advancing our principles. 

It does not seem necessary to more than men- 
tion that the General Secretary spent five weeks 
in England, in Seventh and Eighth months, 1909. 
On this trip he attended four quarterly meetings, 
two adult schools, six meetings for worship, and 
two summer schools. He has only pleasant mem- 
ories of the experience with English Friends. It 
is hoped that the trip furnished extra equipment 
for service at home. 

At the request of Friends in Washington, the 
committee for two winters co-operated with the 
concern there to make the meeting a stronger spir- 
itual force in the community than it has been. We 
felt constrained to assist in this concern because 
it seemed that the needs and opportunities at the 
capital city made the meeting there of more than 
ordinary importance. Many Friends from differ- 
ent parts of the country visit there, and having a 
religious home for them seems imperative. In 
Washington are many persons of Friendly de- 
scent and sympathy, whose interest in the Society 
ought to be enlarged. From the standpoint of the 
committee the work in Washington has produced 
results at least partially commensurate with the 
effort. 


We have continued to distribute literature as 
way opened, for the cost of the postage. The de- 
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mand for this literature continues fitful. At times 
it is brisk, and then the interest lags, and no call 
ior our printed matter comes. During the year 
we have added a small pamphlet on “Friendly 
Fundamentals,” to our available supply. 

As heretofore the committee has relied for its 
financial support upon voluntary contributions of 
Friends. Amounts have been received from in- 
dividuals in sums ranging from twenty-five cents 
to fifty dollars. About 20 per cent. of those who 
have been solicited have responded with substan- 
tial assistance. It is the policy and practice of the 
committee to contract no debts, so that the work 
is always limited to the available funds. If more 

money is given, more work will be performed. In 

the past the committee has received an average of 
about eleven cents for each member of the So- 
ciety in the seven Yearly Meetings, although the 
aggregate received came from about six per cent. 
of our members. Individuals and heads of fam- 
ules to the number of about 130, have contributed 
to the committee’s treasury. 

A little less than one-third of the committee’s 
receipts have come from yearly and monthly meet- 
ings, and the General Conference appropriati»a. 

It is the opinion of the committee that the work 
of the past five years, inadequate as it has been, 
justifies the creation of the committee, and war- 
rants its continuance. We are grateful for the 
opportunity for service, and for the assistance and 
co-operation of the Friends without which the la- 
bor of the committee could not have been per- 
formed. 

With firm reliance upon the light and leading 
of the Spirit that must direct our worthy con- 
cerns as a Society, we render this account of our 
stewardship. 


I wish to say to this company of representative 
Friends from the seven yearly meetings that I 
believe, sincerely and deeply, that it is possible to 
double the membership of the Society of Friends 
before the meeting of the next General Confer- 
ence, if the monthly meetings would take hold of 
the real concerns for their uplift as they should. 
If we will develop the enthusiasm, the confidence 
and the optimism that shall be necessary in this 
matter, there is no reason why we should not do 
exactly this thing; but it depends upon you. 

“Tis weary watching, wave on wave, 
But still the tide moves onward; 


We build like corals, grave on grave, 
The path that leadeth sunward. 


“Though driven back in many a fray, 
Yet precious strength we borrow, 
And where the vanguard rests to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow.” 
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If we get saturated with this spirit, we shall 
camp farther up the heights, two years from now, 
than we have ever camped before. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
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Chappaqua Conference. He told us that when he 
was in Westminster Abbey he saw a marble slab 


_ commemorative of the greatness of a_ certain 


As a part of the report, we | 


will ask the Treasurer, Susan W. Janney, to give | 


us a message. 


SUSAN W. JANNEY, Philadelphia, Pa.: Iam sure | 
, st ¢ ave be leeplv i in this | oa 
you must all have been deeply interested in this | ated by the great principle of love, of love to our 


report. 


How are we going to express this interest? We | 


cannot always express our interest in dollars and | 


cents; but just so far as this audience can, I hope 
it will do so. I was wishing, as Henry Wilbur 
read the report, that you could read between the 
lines. I am sure, if this audience could be turned 
into an experience meeting, there would be many 


testimonies in regard to the uplift and helpful- | 


ness of this committee’s work that can never be 
known outside of the General Secretary’s office. 
Yesterday we had $6.80 in the treasury; this 


morning we have $11.80, because one of the West- 


ern Friends handed me last night $5.00; one of the 
strong, helpful band of our Western Friends that 
we are so glad to have with us here. He said; 
“T have been asked for years to contribute to this 
work; but I never understood what it meant until 
I came here; and now I am so glad to do it, and 
when I go home I will speak to others.” 
Sometimes we have no money in the treasury. 
In the last month we have spent between five and 
six hundred dollars. We sent our delegates 


statesman, and two words were inscribed thereon: 
“Love and Serve.” 


And I am sure that we will realize that the best 
work, that is the most successfully done, is actu- 


fellow man for its highest betterment and uplift. 
When the poem was read yesterday morning rela- 
tive to the one who, in his home by the roadside, 
would be a friend to man, I am sure there was 


| a responding echo in our minds and hearts. When 


we return to our respective homes and take up, 
again, the work along the various lines with which 
we are most closely allied and most intelligently 


| able to handle, may we each be a better friend to 





man in our home by the roadside! 

SARAH B. FLITCRAFT, Chester, Pa.: I have 
been very much more interested in this report than 
any we have heard this morning; because I be- 
lieve it is so necessary to have a committee that 
will go out and advance that which we love so 
dearly, the fundamental principles of Friends. 
And as the report was so comprehensive, the com- 


| mittee had done large service, broad and wide, 


abroad, and we have paid our monthly expenses. | 


We go greatly on faith; but it is a little fatiguing, 
sometimes, to keep that up, month after month, 
and year after year; so I will make this appeal 
very brief and ask our friends to do what they 
can, fully appreciating what has been done by 
meetings and by individuals. We have four 
Friends who give us $50.00 a year, and we have 
every other amount down to 50 cents. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We might have now a few 
brief expressions on this work. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


MARY TRAVILLA, West Chester, Pa.: I have 
been deeply interested in the presentation of these 
reports; and it seems to me that the last words of 
our friend, Henry Wiibur, must have met an an- 
swering call within us, when he said that we are 
“driven back in many a fray, yet precious strength 
we borrow; and where the vanguard camps to- 
day, the rear shall rest to-morrow.” 

It seems to me, friends, that we do realize that 


here and there far from home, I felt I must call 
the attention of that committee to a problem that 
has rested upon my mind for years; and that is, 
that in the coming year they will give their at- 
tention more to an increased attendance of our 
members at their monthly meetings. 

We all know these meetings are small, and a 
great deal of the discipline and business concerns 
are transacted by the few in number. I have felt 
a number of times that I would lay this before 
the committee, but this opportunity seems to be 
offered, and I hope that this nearest duty, close 
at home, right here in our own households of 
faith, may be looked after a little more carefully 


| and the great problem be solved. 


BENJAMIN H. MILLER, Sandy Spring, Md.: I 


| am glad that you have all heard this report of 


there has been a reawakening within our hearts | 


and minds; and when the touching allusion was 
made to Aaron M. Powell this morning, it admon- 
ished me forcibly of his closing words at the 


the secretary of the Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles. I think it covers 
ground which is more important to the member- 
ship of our meetings than anything that has come 
before us. There is not an activity of the So- 
ciety of Friends that does not seem to have been 
touched by this committee; and wherever it has 
touched, it has quickened. It has strengthened 
the love of our meetings. 

Now, I know that the committee has been hamp- 
ered from lack of funds. All of the marvelous 
work which has been done by the committee, has 


_ been done upon what would be in any other re- 
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ligious organization the expenses of one single 
interest. Here we come, as stated, from fourteen 
different states, representing seven yearly meet- 
ings; and it will be a blot upon our record if we do 
not put our hands in our pockets and furnish this 
committee with all the funds that they can use 
to advantage. 

ABEL MAHAN, Trenton, N. J.: I feel that this 
committee is overworked, and especially the Sec- 
retary. I believe that he has done two men’s work 
a great deal of the time. 

Sarah Flitcraft spoke of getting the members 
out to the monthly meeting. That is very import- 
ant; and I think that we should take more inter- 
est in getting young people interested in the meet- 
ings; and by so doing we must occasionally ap- 
point some of them who are not at the monthly 
meeting. As we all know, in case of the young 
people especially, their time is not their own; 
and they can not possibly attend the monthly 
meetings or preparative meetings. I think there 
would be no harm, and I think it would do a great 
deal of good, to appoint some of those young peo- 
ple on committees, as representatives sometimes, 
even if they were not at the smaller meetings. We 
have got to do something to get those young peo- 
ple interested, and to give them something to do 
is what will do it. 

WILLIAM W. Cocks, Westbury, Long Island, N. 
Y.: It is to be regretted that this report came 
at a time when we ought to adjourn. We ought 
to have spent one session of the Conference con- 
sidering this matter. It is vital to our organiza- 
tion; and without the maintenance of the organi- 
zation, what will be the vehicle by which we may 
present our views to the world? We have tended 
too much to disregard the value of the meeting, 
and the maintenance of the meeting as such. I 
arose to bear testimony to the value of the work 
of this committee in the meeting at Washington, 
and particularly to bear witness to the value of 
the services of the Secretary, and to say that it 
was highly appreciated by men whose opinion 
ought to be of value. 

LINDLEY HUNT, Chappaqua, N. Y.: No one ap- 
preciates the work of this committee, probabty, 
better than I. I do not rise here to find any fault; 
but I would like to see business methods adopted 
by this committee. There are quite a body of us 
who commenced and promised to give yearly so 
much money; and we do not get a statement when 
the year expires. We business men would like to 
know when our year expires. We don’t want to be 
derelict. . 

HENRY W. WILBUR: So far as I know, no mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends who has ever con- 
tributed to our Treasury has failed to receive, 
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during the year, a statement that we would like 
to have another contribution. Now, it may not 
have come at a particular time; but I think it has 
come, all the same. 


(Adjourned at 12 33 p. m ) 


TENTH SESSION. 
Third-day, Seventh Month 12, 8 p. m. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I have been directed by the 
Central Committee to bring two resolutions, or 
memorials, before the Conference for your con- 
sideration, with their approval. 

RESOLUTION ON LOCAL OPTION. 

The one is as follows (Reads) : 

Among the economic, moral and _ political 
menaces which threaten our civilization, we believe 
none exceed the liquor curse in virulence and per- 
sistence. So great and general is the evil that the 
united concern and the joint action of all the moral 
elements in our country must be employed in its 
overthrow. 

To this end the Friends’ Genera] Conference in 
session in Ocean Grove, New Jersey, urges and 
exhorts Friends everywhere to earnestness and 
activity in behalf of all available efforts to curb 
and eliminate this evil in the land. It is particu- 
larly desired that in those states where the effort 
to obtain a local option law represents the united 
purpose of the best public sentiment, that Friends 
lend their every influence towards securing the 
legislative consideration and passage of such laws. 

[Expressions of approval. } 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will consider that it has 
been adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I will now present another 
memorial. [A resolution endorsing the movement 
for woman suffrage was here read and adopted. ] 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have before you this eve- 
ning what we consider one of the most interesting 
sessions that we have had. We are to consider 
what we Friends call “harmful diversions”: what 
is called on the program amusements, ‘“Amuse- 
ments of the People.’”” And we have with us those 
who can tell us, from careful investigation, what 
these amusements are among the people, and their 
character. I am glad to be able to present, at 
this time, Mrs. Belle L. Israels, of New York. 

AMUSEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE. 

BELLE L. ISRAELS, New York City: If what I 
have to say to you speaks to you of what you call 
“harmful diversions,” I bespeak for it at least 
that same spirit of tolerance and understanding 
of the truth that underlies the problem that I may 
put before you that has characterized and has 
been to me the most interesting thing of the ses- 
sions of your Conference that I have been pri- 
vileged to attend. 
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It is perhaps curious that I, the daughter of a | 


people whose pleasures have been of the intellect, 
should come to you, who think of pleasures as 
“harmful diversions” and present to you the 
amusements of the people; and I would ask you, 
first of all, to think of the people as differing from 
you less in character than in intelligence. That is 
the keynote of the amusement problem, as we face 
it in this country to-day. 

We want to tell you, not of a problem of great 
cities alone; because, in the last ten years, there 
has been a growth of the desire for amusement, 
and a corresponding development of the opportuni- 
ties for its gratification, that have put before us 
one of the most serious complications of industrial 
communities, whether they are large or small. 
There is not a little village or a little town in this 
whole great country of ours, North, East, South, 
or West, that has not its problem of amusements. 
If it has in its population young boys and girls, 
workingmen and workingwomen; whether it is a 
mining town in western Pennsylvania, whether 
it is a knitting mill that is situated on the banks 
of some river near a little village that supplies the 
industrial population, wherever people work they 
want to play, and that intense need for play has 
been developed by the intense kind of work that 
they have been obliged to do. 

Now, whether it is clicking at a typewriter all 
day, or washing dishes in somebody’s kitchen, or 
doing the heavy work in a steel mill, or attending 
a bobbin in a knitting factory, the work in this 
country has become so highly specialized and so 
intensely divided into degrees and sub-degrees, 
that one person is kept at one task all the time, 
and is not enabled to see it in its relation to the 
whole product; and therefore the problem of which 
I wish to speak to you has become not a problem 
of working hours. Whether people work five hours 
a day, or nine hours a day, or twelve hours a day, 
they work. The problem of their relaxation and 
their recreation after that work, in order that they 
may be fitted to do the next day’s task, is the thing 
that must come before us now. It is a problem of 
the leisure hours, the hours of idleness, the hours 
spent outside of work. 

And now the difference in character becomes 
apparent more clearly, and shows itself distinctly 
as a difference in intelligence. You remember the 
opening lines of Browning’s poem, entitled “Fire- 
side Travels,” where he says: 

‘*How well I know what I mean to do 
When the long dark autumn evenings come.”’ 


And he goes on with a picture of his fireside, and 
what he will do, and the enjoyment he will find 


there. That is the leisure hour of the man of 
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culture, of the man of intelligence, who is at the 
same time invariably the man of intellectual re- 
source; and so in the homes of your communities 
you find your relaxation and your pleasure and 
your recreation among your books, at your fire- 
side, with your children in pleasant talk, in going 
out and seeing nature as it is, in thanking God for 
the beautiful woods and for the sky and for the 
trees and for the blue waters; and you have that 
within you that is born with you and trained with 
you, through long generations, that enables you 
to find joy in these simple and honest pleasures 
that are, after all, pleasures of the intellect. 

And, more than that, you have, each of you in 
his degree, a home; you have a place around 
which this pleasure and this relaxation may clus- 
ter, around which you may bring the things that 
give you pleasure. But now when we come to con- 
sider the people, we have to leave out those who 
have that beauty of home and that development 
of intellect that enables them to enjoy home in its 
largest and best sense, and we have to consider 
the kind of home that brings out the necessity and 
the cause for this enormous army of people that 
are driven out, day by day, night by night, into 
the amusement resorts of the country. 

The average home of the average workingman 
might be contained in two or three rooms. It is 
crowded, it is hot, it is uncomfortable, it lacks 
privacy; if he wishes to spend a quiet evening, his 
wife has some scrubbing that needs to be done and 
the baby is restless and fretty and the older chil- 
dren are scrambling about under his feet because 
they have not learned to go to bed and they are 
seeking their amusement in sitting up late; so there 
is one thing that drives the man of the family out- 
side of his home. And there is another thing that 
we have to remember with these people, that, on 
the one hand, we have year after year increased 
our private facilities for enjoyment. We have 
made our classes for amusements, our social gath- 
erings for our young people, our own meetings of 
various kinds, more and more exclusive and se- 
cluded, and shut out of them more and more of 
the people who are unsympathetic to us and whom 
we do not care to entertain or to share enjoyment 
with. 

Now, on the other hand, just as we have in- 
creased these facilities, so the facilities for the 
man in the tenement home have been increased 
for public enjoyment; and as he has been driven 
outside to seek it, so he has found more opportun- 
ity to gratify it outside of his home. And it is not 
only the problem of the men or of the women, it 
is the problem, more than all, of the young boy 
and the young girl. We have an army of young 
women in the industrial occupations here in 
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America, who have no homes whatever. These 
are the immigrants who entrust themselves to 
our American hospitality, and who have noth- 
ing that they can call home except a bed in a 
room that is occupied by three or four other young 
women; we have young girls who have gone to the 
city to earn their living and to achieve their inde- 
pendence, and who in doing so have had to give up 
a real home for a hall bedroom; and we have also 
that type of young woman who cannot, wherever 
she may ke found, make for herself a home unless 
she is living with three or four or half a dozen 
other young girls; and then we have, among our 
workingwomen, the girl who does live at home, 
who is a part of that same tenement life com- 
munity of the man of large family who, as we 
have seen, was driven out. Then there are the 
little children, and when we admit that the home 
as such affords no resource, both because of its 
condition and its environment, and because of 
the lack of intellectual resource of its occupants, 
we have to examine what they find when they step 
outside of the precincts of their homes. 

Once outside the gates, the world unrolls be- 
fore them, whether they are children, or big girls 
and boys, or men and women; and they find two 
great classes of resources: those that are given 
to them by the community, the public resources, 
that are paid for by the public, and those for which 
they must pay themselves in some kind of coin. 

When we offer public resource in most of our 
American cities, we are economical to the point 
of stinginess. We offer a public park (sometimes 
we do not even offer that) ; and in that park we 
offer a certain number of benches, placed around 
certain formal paths, and a great many signs that 
say, “Keep off the Grass.” We also offer the 
streets, on which they may walk up and down on 
a cold winter’s night or a hot summer’s evening; 
and then we have come to the end of what we 
offer as a public community. 

But, on the other hand, we have forgotten that 
great mass of citizenship that is ever seeking an 
opportunity in the weaknesses of human nature 
to improve their own pocketbooks and to make 
their own fortunes; and so we have handed over 
our men and women and boys and girls, and even 
children, to commercialized projects for their 
amusement; and the people who offer these com- 
mercial projects are wise students of human na- 
ture and they offer the man not only the corner 
saloon, but they enforce their offering with things 
that will entertain him in the corner saloon; and 
frequently the man who goes there, goes as much 
for the negroes who come to sing songs for him, 
for the pianola that is kept playing all the eve- 
ning, for the men that are called in from the street 
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to sing a song or to tell a story. He goes there to 
be amused, to be entertained, to forget that he 
has worked all day at a nerve-racking, soul-try- 
ing task, quite as much as he goes to drink the 
five, or ten, or fifteen cents’ worth of intoxicating 
liquor; and I will venture to say that there are 
thousands upon thousands of them that spend just 
as little money as possible in these places, and spend 
only just as much as will enable them to stay there 
where they can have the lights and the warmth 
and the excitement and the pleasure of meeting 
other people and of being put into forgetfulness 
for a little while. 

But that is only the beginning of things; and 
following after comes the young man who learns, 
through his associations at the corner saloon, to 
become the town loafer, to become the man whom 
all the village is ashamed to own, who after awhile, 
drifts away from that village to another town and 
to another city, until at last he is one of the men 
who have registered perhaps in an east side lodg- 
ing-house as one of the unknown pieces of drift- 
wood that land upon that shore. 

And then we send out the young girls, and we 
offer them what? The student of human nature 
has understood that the young girls have certain 
primary needs, and that if the community will 
not gratify them, he is there ready to do so him- 
self. And he affords for them the social oppor- 
tunity that their home and their environment and 
their school and their church and their settlement 
has failed to offer to them. He says, “If these 
people who educate you are afraid that you should 
meet your social opportunities under their safe and 
careful auspices, why, I am not afraid to extend 
them to you: you come to my place, and I will offer 
you plenty of people whom you may meet; I will 
give you relaxation for your tired body and your 
aching head; and you may dance, and you may 
have music, and you may meet young men to your 
heart’s content. It is no concern of mine, just so 
long as you do not bring police interference upon 
me. You may come, and you may come every 
night, and you may come all year around; be- 
cause if, in the summer time, my city dance hall 
is too hot, and too uncomfortable for you, I will es- 
tablish one at the seashore and in the country, 
where you may enjoy the same facilities.” 


An army of young girls is enjoying these facili- 
ties; and at the same time that they enjoy, they 
are being put into the greatest dangers of their 


lives. The public dance hall is the place where 
young girls may meet young men; but who knows 
what young men? Who knows what other women 
are seeking them out in these public places where 
any one may speak to them, where any one may 
invite them to go with them, where the evening’s 
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enjoyment is intensified by the sale of intoxicating 


liquors? I know no more dangerous thing to a 
young woman than to give her an entire evening 
of dancing with a young man whom she may or 


may not have known before, coupled with the 


drinking of insidious and intoxicating drinks. Her 
moral consciousness after her day’s hard work, 
followed by her evening’s pleasure, is decidedly 
dazed and clouded at the end of her evening’s en- 
tertainment; and the distinctions between right 
and wrong are very much shadowed, and very 
difficult for her to perceive. 

The wonder of it is always not that so many 
of them have found the wrong pathway, but that 
so many of them have had the strength of soul 
and the innate womanhood to stay on the right 
pathway. 

One of the greatest purveyors of amusement in 
America, Mr. Frederick Thompson, who owns 
Luna Park at Coney Island, has made the state- 
ment that he conducts his business upon the prin- 
ciple and the American people don’t want inde- 
cencies, and will not pay for indecencies. He says 
that the American man and-woman want clean, 
respectable, wholesome amusement, and that they 
will pay for that; and so he has established his 
amusement park and other amusement enterprises 
upon that basis; and when he comes into a com- 
munity he is therefore to be welcomed, because 
he wants to give what is clean and decent, being 
one of the few people who have realized that the 
innate righteousness of the public will keep them 
away from the wrong thing if the right thing is 
there and afforded to them. 

The little boy and the little girl have the park, 
and sometimes the playground, offered to them. 
Those who are closest to this movement realize 
that they have only just begun to find out its use- 
fulness and its breadth of purpose. They talk now 
of the relation of the playground to the social 
center, the relation of the place where the children 
may play to the place where they and their par- 
ents and their older brothers and sisters may come 
together for the kind of socialization that the sa- 
loon and the dance hall have afforded to them. 

The workingman and the workingwoman and 
the little children have had another resource of- 
fered to them. The moving picture show has been 
called “the poor man’s theatre.” It may be that 
under excellent conditions; and sometimes it may 
be something very different than the poor man’s 
theatre. It may be the opening road; it may be 
the beginning of a lessening in good taste, of a 
desire for what is melodramatic and what is hor- 
rible in human events; and then again it has up- 
lfting possibilities that are larger than any other 
one public resource that we have. 
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The average moving picture theatre program 
is compounded of certain very definite elements 
that the management believes is what the public 
wants. It believes that because the public con- 
tinues to pay for it. There is always a humorous 
picture; there is always a romantic picture, and 
there is always a melodrama and a scene of horror. 
Usually the program is so made up that there will 
be two melodramas, or two horrors of some kind— 
murders or kidnappings, or probable onset of 
bandits going across the country, or some such 
dreadful appeal to the small boy’s imagination— 
that there will be two of these to every one humor- 
ous or simply romantic or historical picture that 
is presented. 

Now, for five or ten cents a man may spend 
thirty or forty minutes in forgetfulness of his own 
difficulties, revelling in the nearest approach to 
the theatre that he can afford. At the same time, 
a study of the moving picture theatre made clear 
that it had wonderful elements for education and 
for moral uplift; and a censorship committee that 
was formed in New York City arrived at an 
agreement with certain manufacturers of the mov- 
ing picture films that they would present all of 
their films that were to be sent out in New York 
City for the approval or disapproval of his com- 
mittee. 

A group of ten or fifteen people was finally 
formed to be the actual censorship committee; and 
on it were represented the ministry, social work- 
ers, educators and laymen: certain model pro- 
grams could be made up from the films that were 
presented, historical subjects, scientific subjec 
geographical subjects, literary films, whole series 
of whole novels dramatized in a moving picture 
theatre, and these frequently accompanied by a 
lecturer who presented the subject of the pic- 
tures. 

The moving picture has even been recognized 
by the church; and many Sunday-schools are en- 
deavoring to hold their young people to them by 
offering them the counter attraction of moving 
pictures under their own roof in preference to 
the nickel theatre across the street. 

Now there are very few towns in this country 
that have not their moving picture theatre. I went 
into a little community recently, a village of only 
200 people, and there was the moving picture 
theatre in an old wooden barn, unsafe, dark and 
utterly dangerous from the point of view of fire 
and sanitation. Every kind of peril was offered 
in this little place. At 4 o’clock every school child 
in that village came trooping along with 5 cents 
that it had begged, or borrowed, or worked for, or 
somehow gotten; and into this dark cavern they 





(To be continued next week on page 113 of the Supplement.) 
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“Robert B. Peter, who represented the agricul- 
tural society, laid the foundation for an appeal, 
and should the case be taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals, as is believed to be probable and the decis- 
ion of the court affirmed, it would mean the end of 
all bookmaking in Maryland except where there 
are special laws pending action by the Legislature. 

“There has been no legalized bookmaking at the 
Rockville fair for several years, because Judge 
Henderson refused to act upon applications for 
licenses on the ground that the law was unconsti- 
tutional. 

“There were present during the proceedings in 
court a number of the officers and directors of the 
agricultural society and other prominent citizens. 
Upon Judge Urner suggesting that the court 
would be glad to hear from any person in court 
who might desire to speak upon the application, 
Roger B. Farquhar [of Sandy Spring Meeting of 
Friends], a member of the County Public School 
Board, and Rev. Thomas J. Packard, rector of 
Christ Episcopal Church, Rockville, addressed the 
court briefly in opposition to the granting of the 
license. 

“It was pointed out that the revenue derived 
from the sale of the bookmaking privilege and the 
increase in the number of horse entries if betting 
were allowed was necessary for the financial suc- 
cess of the fair which led Judge Henderson to re- 
mark that if the success of the fair depended upon 
the few hundred dollars received from such a 
source the association had better go out of busi- 
ness.” 


A PRESENT-DAY FRIEND’S INDIAN LABOR, 

The pessimist has said in his heart that truth 
and honor, plentiful in the past, are becoming ob- 
solete in our time. Just now this feeling is par- 
ticularly felt touching the Indian service. But we 
do not have to call up the dead worthies of other 
days, to find samples of the fact that every one who 
deals with the Indians does not defraud them. 
We refer especially to the work of our Friend 
Guion Miller, among and for the Indians, which 
began several years ago, and has continued down 
to date. 

On the 22nd of Sixth month the task began of 
paying the Cherokee Indian claims due by the 
United States, Friend Miller being the Govern- 
ment representative in charge of the distribution. 
In about two weeks over 6000 claims were satis- 
fied, the payments covering over one million dol- 
lars, and to aggregate much more than that be- 
fore the end. So well was the business arranged 
that over 600 warrants were satisfied each day. 





The point of distribution has been the town of 
Tahlequah, the old capital of Indian Territory. 
The Herald, of that place, speaks in the highest 
terms of the way the business was conducted. 
Speaking of the expeditious manner in which the 
payments have been made, the Herald says that 
it is due “entirely to the efficient force under the 
direction of Mr. Miller, the disbursing officer. 
Every man knows his place, and does his work 
both rapidly and accurately.” 

Continuing its commendatory remarks, the 
Herald says: “The police protection continues al- 
most perfect. The truth is the little disorder is 
marvelous. No one has ever seen a big Indian 
payment so successfully conducted, or with so lit- 
tle drunkenness or disorder. Mr. Miller announced 
at the start he would pay no man who appeared 
to be under the influence of liquor. This announce- 
ment, together with the splendid police organi- 
zation, has had a very beneficial effect.” 

Throughout the distribution care has been taken 
to prevent ignorant and tribal Indians from being 
imposed upon, and the plan of discounting the 
warrants has not been allowed. Each claimant 
has faithfully received the face value of the gov- 
ernment’s obligations to him. 

It should be said in explanation, touching the 
Indian business in which Guion Miller has been 
engaged, that the award to the Indians was made 
by a decision of the Supreme Court, and the find- 
ings of the Court of Claims, after which the money 
to make the settlement was appropriated by Con- 
gress. Then the Court of Claims, on account of 
his past Indian service, employed Friend Miller 
to investigate and determine what Indians were 
entitled to the money. This made it necessary for 
Guion to pass on every claim, and determine its 
validity. The number of claimants was about 40,- 
000. The work of determining their rightfulness 
to share in the distribution involved long, patient 
and painstaking labor. 


With so much being said about double-dealing 
with the Indians, and men growing rich at their 
expense, the record of Friend Miller in dealing 
justly with the nation’s wards is particularly re- 
freshing. It supplements in a satisfactory way, 
the reference of A. Mitchell Palmer at the Ocean 
Grove Conference to the labors of Friends in the 
Indian service in other days. 

There are plenty of men in our time, the type 
being not at all confined to Friends, who would 
as honorably and conscientiously discharge public 
trusts, as they did in the days of our fathers, and 
all that is needed is for the public to demand that 
they enter public life, and they ought to be willing 
to respond. 
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The race of moral heroes is by no means ex- 
tinct. Whittier’s lines are still pertinent: 
“Knight of a better era, 
Without reproach or fear! 
Said I not well that Bayards 
And Sidneys still are here?” 
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OLD KENNETT RE-OPENED. 

The meeting for worship at “Old Kennett” last 
First-day morning was well attended, about one 
hundred and twenty persons being present, Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, spoke in a most en- 
couraging and helpful manner, and Pennock Spen- 
cer, of West Grove, in a few well chosen words, 
added some appropriate thoughts. For some time 
service has not been regularly held in this old 
house, but there seems to be a growing desire to 
try to again establish a meeting there which may 
be held at intervals, at least. A little individual 
effort on the part of some who are much inter- 
ested has brought within the last year two large 
gatherings to this spot, much loved, by the early 
Friends of Kennett and Marlborough townships. 
These meetings were full of spiritual uplift and 
should, with the approaching Bi-Centennial, do 
much to stimulate those of the neighborhod 
(whose interests centre there) to continue the ef- 
fort. Keeping the old meeting houses open is cer- 
tainly ‘“‘worth while’ and should appeal strongly 
to every member of the Society, who desires to 
see it grow and live and do good. Another meet- 
ing will be held at Old Kennett Ninth month 18th, 
at 10 a. m. 


BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Bucks Quarterly Meeting for Eighth month 
convened at Fallsington on the 25th inst. with 
more than are usually present in attendance. 
The large gathering was made possible through 
local Friends who provided conveyance for many 
who came to Morrisville by trolley from various 
points in the county. 

Abel Mahan, of Trenton, N. J., was the only 
speaker in the first meeting, giving the thought 
that we are our brother’s keeper, and showing 
that our God is one of Jove and not of retribution. 

Barclay Eyre as clerk and Sara Hicks assistant, 
send encouraging responses to the first, second 
and eighth queries. All representatives were 
present except one. 

Business was discussed by Franklin Packer, who 
urged a more faithful attendance at mid-week 
meetings, despite our many activities; Wesley 
Halderman asked that the hour of gathering at 
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Qaurterly Meetings be as faithfully observed as at 
the Weekly Meetings. 

Other speakers were Edward Croasdale, Wal- 
ter Hayhurst, Abel Mahan, Esther B. Justice, Wai- 
ter Leedom, Cynthia Holcombe. Margaret A. 
Lownes and others. 

A new philanthropic committee was named. At 
the close all were comfortably seated to partake 
of a substantial lunch in the dining-room upstairs 
in the meeting house. M.A. L. 


DUANESBURG HALF YEARLY MEETING. 


We had with us at the Half Yearly Meeting at 
Quaker Street, N. Y., Eighth month 21st and 
22nd, Henry Lippincott and wife, Rachel M. Lip- 
pincott, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The lat- 
ter appeared in ministry and was very much fa- 
vored. 

The meeting on First-day morning was quite 
largely attended, many coming up from Delanson 
(the nearby station) ; as well as the pastor and 
congregation of the church at Quaker Street. Af- 
ter all were gathered in perfect stillness our vis- 
iting Friend arose in supplication with deep earn- 
estness and pathos, tendering our hearts and 
bringing all into sympathetic union. She then 
spoke from the text, ““Am I my brother’s keeper,” 
pointing to individual responsibility along differ- 
ent lines of activities and the wonderful power of 
loving and tender influences born of kindly inter- 
est in all the brotherhood of humanity, and a desire 
for helpful service in bettering the conditions 
which tend to evil and suffering in the world, 
Through it all, like a golden thread, ran the con- 
stant thought of divine leadings and pointings to 
duty. At the close the pastor of the Christian 
Church expressed much unity and appreciation 
with all that had been said, and invited Friends 
and others to meet with them in the evening, and 
our Friends to take part in the service. 

This church has no creed except the Bible, and, 
while it maintains the Ordinances, is very liberal 
in its views. Many of its active members are de- 
scended from Friends one or two generations 
back. 

After the opening services in the evening, our 
Friend spoke from the words of Jesus: “God is a 
Spirit and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in Spirit and in Truth.” She spoke clearly 
ond plainly, bearing upon truths vital to a re- 
ligious life, and of the deep joy and peace that 
flows into our lives—from submission to the Di- 
vine Will, urging the young people to come up to 
these requirements and all life for them would be 
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so much sweeter; so filled with vast possibilities 
for good to themselves and others. Her earnest- 
ness of manner attested well that she knew where- 
of she spoke, and that her life bore the fruit of a 
rich experience. The perfect stillness and the 
eager upturned faces showed that the seed had 
fallen upon good ground. The choir then sang 
with much feeling the beautiful hymn, “God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again.” 

On Second-day morning our own little meeting 
assembled for worship and the business of the 
Half Yearly Meeting. Our dear Friend again 
spoke to us with a feeling of gladness in her heart 
for the privilege of mingling with Friends here, 
and gratitude for the kindly fellowship extended 
everywhere, urging us to continue faithful, that 
a live meeting, however small in numbers, could 
not fail to have an influence for good outside its 
little circle. Her words of counsel and heart to 
heart talk will be an added strength to each one; 
and the social mingling with both of these dear 
Friends who come to us as almost strangers, will 
be an added link to bind us more strongly to our 
beloved Society. Mary J. HOAG. 


CONSECRATED MONEY. 


What is “consecrated money?” Some time ago 
a great deal was said and written about “tainted 
money,” and the propriety of receiving and using 
what was so termed, for religious or educational 
purposes, but the matter, like some other questions 
in morals, was finally dropped, leaving it to be 
settled by the individual conscience of the honest 
inquirer. But while there might be a doubt as to 
the fitness of using moneys illegitimately or dis- 
honestly obtained, for the advancement of morals 
and religion, there can be no doubt that money 
is a powerful and necessary factor in these times, 
for their promotion. Every dollar honestly earn- 
ed, and thoughtfully and prayerfully given to help 
some worthy cause, is consecrated to that cause, 
is sacred to it, the word meaning “saved.” 

The reading of the note in the Intelligencer of 
Eighth month 6th, from a Plainfield Friend, touch- 
ing on this subject, gave me a painful surprise, 
especially on being informed by one who was pres- 
ent at the Conference, that a prominent Friend 
suggested that if every one in that great audience 
would contribute one dollar toward the fund asked 
for, a sufficient sum would be raised for the pur- 
pose desired. Then I contrasted the amounts 
given for this and for the use of the “Committee 
for the Advancement of Friends’ Principles,” and 
I said in my heart, Alas, alas, to what is our So- 
ciety known, wherever it is known, as a standard- 
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bearer in morality, coming, to what end is it drift- 
ing, when one of our important testimonies is thus 
publicly ignored? Looked at in the matter of 
policy only, how will this action affect our repu- 
tation with the world? “The Quakers in their big 
Conference at Ocean Grove, practically endorsed 
a stage life, by contributing for the education of 
a girl for that life; and that, too, more liberally 
than they did for the dissemination of their prin- 
ciples.” Dear friends, how could we do so, in the 
light of these principles? 

True, there might have been in the assembly, 
some who were not Friends, some who had not 
given any thought to the numerous temptations 
to immoral'ty that beset young girls in that kind 
of life, and who thought they were doing a worthy 
act in opening their purses to enable a needy 
sister to become self-supporting. Let us hope the 
eyes of their understanding’ may be opened, later. 
I have no fault to find with them, but that Friends 
should do so surpasses my belief. 

Yet neither would I criticize them too harshly, 
for it is not an uncommon thing now-a-days for 
young Friends to attend a good (?) performance 
at the theatre, a proceeding which always seemed 
to me to be inconsistent with Friends’ belief and 
practice. But it is impossible to lay down rules 
to govern individual conduct in matters not in- 
trinsically right or wrong, so each must watch the 
operation of the “Divine Light” in his own soul, 
and govern his conduct accordingly. 

As but few of us, comparatively have the gift 
of vocal ministry, it is incumbent on those who are 
debarred by insurmountable conditions from the 
great and high privilege (for such I deem it) of 
proclaiming to the people, the glad tidings of a 
free gospel, to show by our lives, that we are be- 
lievers in this gospel and are practicing it. Jesus 
said, “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” The apostle James 
said, “Show me thy faith without thy works, and 
1 will show thee my faith by my works.” So let 
us manifest owr faith in our underlying principles, 
by giving of our substance, as the Lord hath pros- 
pered us, to the furtherance of the cause of truth 
and righteousness throughout the land, independ- 
ent of sect, race, or class, thus, indeed, “‘consecrat- 
ing” our money to the Lord. 

I have been much interested, so far, in reading 
the proceedings of the Conference, especially Jesse 
Holmes’ and Isaac Sharpless’ addresses. So much 
that was good and true was contained in them. As 
I have not yet read all the reports, I cannot speak 
of the unread ones, but have no doubt al] were good 
in their special lines. 


Holder, Ill. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 
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SMOKING ON THE STREET. 

Many years ago a friend of the writer moved 
from the South to Philadelphia. Soon after his 
arrival, starting for a walk with a companion, a 
Philadelphian, he proposed a cigar, to which the 
latter replied, “In Philadelphia a gentleman does 
not smoke in the street.” My friend told me 
many years later that the remark so impressed 
him that he not only never forgot it, but never 
violated this code, thus brought to his notice. 

This incident was called to mind by reading 
the paragraph entitled “Ancient Discipline,” in 
the Intelligencer for Sixth month 25th, 1910, and 
the clause in it which reads, “And its [sic] very 
unseemly and not like the gravity that truth leads 
to for any to walk or ride in the Streets or High- 
ways with a pipe in their [sic] mouth, etc.” 

Can it be possible that this unwritten law, which 
it is to be regretted is not observed in Philadelphia 
as it used to be, had its origin in this clause in the 
Discipline? It is not unlikely for many traditions 
are thus traceable. ae 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

QUAKERTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met at the home of Harry and Melvins 
Johnson the evening of third Fifth-day, Eighth 
month. The meeting was opened after a few 
minutes of silence by the reading of the 12th chap- 
ter of Romans, by Dr. Wm. H. Meredith, presi- 
dent. The Conference paper, “A Sense of Larger 
Fellowship,” by Jesse Holmes, as published in 
Friends’ Intelligencer, was read by Frank Ball. 
Several selections were given by other members 
of the Society, including ‘““My Philosophy,” from 
James Whitcomb Riley, recited by Alice Brown, a 
visitor, and “His Mother’s Sermon,” from Dr. 
MacLaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush,” re- 
cited by Ethel Ball. After a few minutes of si- 
lence, meeting adjourned to be held at the home 
of Frank and Emma Ball, third Fifth-day, Ninth 
month. ALICE S. DAVIS. 





There are two Theodore Parkers. One is dying 
in Italy. The other I have planted in America 
He will live there and finish my work. 

Theodore Parker on his death-bed. 


The emancipation of the individual is a great 
gain, but the best part of his emancipation comes 
when he begins to work in common with and for 
others. —Joseph Henry Crooker. 








A FANCY. 
The goddess of Gladness came down one day 
With a gift for the children of earth, 
The air was still and the sun shone bright, 
And her heart was full of mirth. 

“On the beautiful earth,” the goddess said, 
“Are forests green and cool, 

Where the springs burst forth in ferny nooks 
And drip to the glassy pool. 


“And there I will find the children at play, 
Enjoying the restful shade, 

And there I will bide till the close of day, 
When night falls over the glade. 

I will sing them a song of harmony sweet, 
I will tell them a tale of love, 

I will fill their hearts with joy complete, 
Such joy as we know above.” 


And onward she sped and ever she smiled. 
On her way through the heavens clear, 

For her heart was the heart of gladness itself, 
And she knew no thought of fear. 

But the children were few in the beautiful wood, 
And though they hailed her with glee, 

She wandered and searched till she weary grew, 
For the many she longed to see. 


Then out of the restful, shady wood 
She followed a far-off cry, 

Which led to a strangely desolate place 
With towers reared on high. 

And there, amidst walls, were the many she sought 
To give them her gift of mirth, 

And she cried, as she looked at the dreary scene, 
“Is this the beautiful earth?” 


“They have covered it all with stones, hard stones, 
They have piled their bricks on high, 

They have leveled the hills and choked the springs, 
Till all is gray and dry. 

And the people tramp on with a careworn tread, 

And see not the earth or the sky overhead! 


And they call it a city, this desolate place? 
Here children are born and die? 

With never a thought of the grass and streams 
Or the sparkling blue of the sky? 

And even the tree roots reach in vain, 

For stones shut out the life-giving rain!” 


And then the beautiful goddess wept, 
And her gift she could not impart, 
For the children stood with solemn looks 
And no tremor stirred their heart, 
When she tried to sing in the sultry street 
The song that was meant for the shade, 
Whose harmony thrilled with the running brook, 
And the trembling fern of the glade. 
ELEANOR SCOTT SHARPLES. 


BIRTHS. 

HILLIARD.—At Salem, N. J., Seventh month 23rd, 
1910, to Dr. William T. and Mary Clayton Hilliard, a son, 
who is named William Thomas Hilliard. 

MATHER.—Eighth month 15th, to Rowland and Agnes 
B. Mather, of Bayonne, N. J., a daughter, who is named 
Janet Robertson Mather. 

PASSMORE.—In Swarthmore, Pa., Eighth month 23rd, 
1910, to Norman L. and Sarah Wood Passmore, a daugh- 
ter, named Ruth Anna. 
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MARRIAGES. 


JONES—DOWNING.—On Eighth month 17th, 1910, at 
the home of the bride’s parents, in Xenia, O., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Della Mae Downing and Prof. Maurice M. 
Jones, of West Milton, O. At home, Salem, Ia., after Ninth 
month 12th. 





DEATHS. 


BEALL.—Mary H. Beall was born Sixth month 26th, 
1830, and departed this life Eighth month 7th, 1910, 
aged 80 years. She was the daughter of Nathaniel M. 
and Sarah N. Brown and was a resident of Israel Town- 
ship, Preble Co., O., her entire life. In young womanhood 
she taught school for several years with marked success. 
By her kind manner and loving words of sympathy, coun- 
sel and appreciation, she soon won the hearts and con- 
fidence of her pupils. In the conduct and control of her 
school she seldom indeed found it necessary to resort to 
corporal punishment. Many of her pupils now living re- 
member her with kindliest feeling of love and apprecia- 
tion. On the 29th of Tenth motnh, 1866, she was married 
to Francis Asbury Beall, who departed this life Sixth 
month 16th, 1906. Their married life of almost forty 
years was apparently congenial harmonious and peaceful. 
Her husband’s daughter, now Mrs. Fannie Vanskiver, 
then about nine years of age, was taken into her heart’s 
affection and her comfort and needs, physical mental and 
moral ministered to with a devotion worthy a natural 
parent. It was also her privilege to take into her home 
and motherly heart two other children, and she, with her 
kind husband, cared for them until they reached man- 
hood and womanhood. Others of their relatives found 
with them a pleasant and peaceful home until the close 
of their earthly life. 

Of the character demonstrated in the life of Mary H. 
Beall’s fourscore years of loving service but little need 
be said. Loving kindness was her prominent trait, mak- 
ing her personality attractive to all especially to chil- 
dren, who were almost invariably drawn to hover near 
her and be blessed by her kind words and loving caresses. 
Like her blessed Master she never failed to notice and 
appreciate the presence of children. She was a life-long 
member of the Society of Friends and held many offices 
of trust with efficiency in its different meetings. For 
many years and until her death she was an Elder of 
Westfield Monthly Meeting where her life-long member- 
ship was held. So long as her tottering footsteps could 
tread the isles of her favorite meeting house she was in 
her place to bless the little band of worshippers with her 
loving presence and words of wise counsel. 

After the death of her husband she went to live with 
her sister Martha and nephew, Nathaniel Stephens, on 
the farm where her childhood days were spent, finding 
there a most welcome and congenial home, where willing 
hands inspired by loving hearts have done everything for 
her comfort and happiness possible for humanity to do. 
For almost a year she lay in a helpless condition, all of 
which privation and suffering she endured with the pa- 
tience and sweetness worthy a saint never uttering a com- 
plaint, always cheerful, hopeful and peaceful and in the 
closing hour of her life gave abundant evidence that she 
was ready to be clothed upon with immortality. 

McDOWELL.—At his home, 20 Crooks Ave., Brooklyn, 


New York Eighth month 29th, 1910, Joseph T. McDowell. 
in his 86th year. 
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WAY.—Eighth month 11th, 1910, Jane Ann Way, widow 
of Thomas H. Way, in the 85th year of her age. Inter- 
ment at London Grove, Pa. 

WEBSTER.—Sarah Cresson Webster, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Elizabeth Thorpe Webster and sister of Edmund 
Webster and Anne T. Keyser, died Seventh month 22nd, 
1910. She was a birthright member of Spruce Street 
Monthly Meeting until its membership was transferred to 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race St.). 

Of her it can truly be said that her relatives and 
friends “rise up and call her blessed” for her life of 
sweet unselfishness—of constant, kindly thought for 
others. 

She was a devoted daughter and almost a foster-mother 
to the children of her family, beloved and reverenced by 
them, and by the large circle of relatives and friends who 
enjoyed the warm welcome ever extended by her and her 
family in their hospitable home. Her charity was of that 
genuine kind which seeks out those in ‘need of aid and 
cheer and which wearies not in well-doing. 

It was the most unusual privilege of her only sister and 
herself to live together under one roof during her long 
life of eighty-five years and the separation, after such 
a life of love and unity, is most keenly felt; but the 
blessed assurance remains to cheer and comfort that she 
has found 


Her fitting “place among Thy many mansions 
Where sin and sorrow cease; 

And flows forever by its green expansions 
The river of Thy peace.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

We note a patriotic peace address by our Friend, George 
D. John, as published in a local paper of his home town, 
Sterling, Ill., a clipping of which has been sent us. The 
address was made at a meeting of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the brotherhood of Civil War veterans, of 
which our Friend is a loyal member. It was a response 
to a somewhat warlike address of welcome of an officer 
in the Civil War. While comradely and courteous in tone 
and substance, it stood, as is characteristic of our Friend, 
for the higher patriotism of peace. George D. John is 
one of those valued adherents of the peace party who 
were cured of whatever war spirit they may have fallen 
heir to or drifted into, by actual experience of war. The 
strength of the peace propaganda of such men is that 
like good soldiers they do not waste their ammunition 
on All War in the abstract, but point out relentlessly the 
actual horrors and futilities of war as they have seen 
it. They are recognized as loyal comrades and patriots 
and their message of peace and progress is listened to and 
pondered over. 

Frederic L. Paxson, formerly of the historical depart- 
ment of Michigan University, in reply to the letter from 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, writes from London, Eng- 
land, Eighth month 19th: “We are in process of changing 
our home from Ann Arbor to Madison, Wis. [the seat of 
Wisconsin University]. There we shall probably find even 
fewer of the Friendly tradition than we have had for the 
last few years. For practical purposes we have co- 
operated somewhat with the Unitarians in Ann Arbor. 
In Madison we shall probably do the same. Here in Lon- 
don we get occasionally to Westminster Meeting, which 
suffers from absence of members in summer time as do 
our own meetings. Two weeks ago we had there Jesse 
Holmes and Walter Rauschenbusch, both on their way 
to the meeting at Berlin.” 
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We find in the Enterprise of Newtown, Pa., copied in 
full, the abstract of William Penn’s Plan for the Peace of 
the World which was prepared for the Intelligencer by 
George L. Maris, and published in a recent issue. In the 
same issue of the Enterprise, Eighth month 27th, there 
is an interesting article by our Friend, Thaddeus S. Kend- 


erdine, of Newtown, on Bucks Countians in Southern Cali- | 
fornia, and one by the same Friendly veteran of the Civil | 


War, on A Bucks Countian’s Romantic Career. The 


latter tells of incidents in the life of William Penn Croas- | 


dale, son of Joseph H. and Elizabeth (Marcellus) Croas- 
dale, whom T. S. Kenderdine recently paid a visit to in 
the Soldiers’ Home, near Santa Monica, Los Angeles 
County, Cal. 


week regarding the use of certain hymns, while I would 
be sorry to have the singing of hymns form a part of our 
meetings for worship, and believe, too, that our First-day 
schools can and should be conducted without it, yet I 
heartily approve of hymn singing in the home. 

In this connection, there is a hymnal in use in the Uni- 
tarian Church which I think quite suitable for this pur- 
pose, containing as it does, if I mistake not, fully fifty of 
Whittier’s beautiful poems set to familiar hymn tunes. 
It can be had at small cost from the Am. Unitarian As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. S. RAYMOND ROBERTS. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. 


CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles- Washington car line. 

—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 


is 


—Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 

—The First-day meeting at Swarth- 
more, Pa., during the College vacation, | 


will be held at 10.30 instead of 11.30 
a. m. 


NINTH MONTH 38RD (7TH-DAY). 
—Whitewater Quarterly Meeting at | 
Lincolnville, Ind. Joint Committee on 
Isolated Members of the several Year- 
ly Meetings in attendance. 
—Blue River Quarterly Meeting at | 
Benjaminville (Holder, Il.). 





NINTH MONTH 4TH (1ST-DAY). | 
—At Concord Meeting House, Dela- 
ware Co., Pa., a circular meeting at 3 | 
p. m., under care of Concord Quarter- | 

ly Meeting. 


—Darby Meeting visited by Young | 
Friends of Philadelphia, at 10 a. m. 
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The interest in the approaching Bi-Centennial of Old 
Kennett Meeting House was shown by the size of the 
meeting held there last First-day morning. This was the 
first time the house had been opened this year. The 
number in attendance was over one hundred. Besides 
the people of the neighborhood there were one or more 
Friends present from Wilmington, Hockessin, Marlbor- 
ough, Centre, West Grove and Kennett Square Meetings. 
There were messages from Elizabeth Lloyd and Pennock 
Spencer. At the close of the meeting for worship those 
present formed themselves into a committee of the whole 
and listned to reports from the chairman of the com- 
mittees on finance, transportation, publication, history and 
hospitality, all showing that preparations are well under- 
way and that everything is in good shape for a very suc- 


| cessful commemoration. 
Referring to the editorial in the Intelligencer of this | 


Friends and others who are looking forward to attend- 
ng the Bi-Centennial at Old Kennett, Ninth month 24th, 
and desire a conveyance from Mendenhall Station, P. B. & 
W. R. R., or the Kennett and West Chester trolley at Ken- 
nett Square, should confer at once with the chairman of 
transportation, Pennock M. Pyle, Hamorton, Pa. For other 
information concerning the celebration, address Edward B. 
Passmore (chairman of General Committee), Mendenhall, 
Chester Co., Pa. This meeting will be public and every 
one interested is invited to attend. Henry W. Wilbur, of 
Philadelphia, and Jos S. Walton, Principal of George 
School, will deliver addresses. 


An administrator 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 
his life insurance. 
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